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THE BATEMAN CHILDREN. 

Below we present our readers with sketches of the two famous 
prodigies known as the Bateman children. Their late perform- 
ances at the Howard Atheneum in this city have rendered them 
quite familiar to our citizens, who will herein find them faithfully 
depicted, as they appeared before the large and fashionable audi- 
ences that greeted their performances. We can hardly say any- 
thing new relative to these far-famed children, whose names have 
become household words in Europe and America. Their late en- 
gagement in London and the Provinces was one series of brilliant 
triumphs, and their purses have been richly stocked for a lifetime, 


by this tour alone. Culture will do much, indeed perseverance 
will accomplish nearly all things ; but unless the genius was innate 
with these young girls, they could never have been taught to per- 
form the long and difficult parts in which they appear. Their 
versatility of talent is also remarkable, for though we have repre- 
sented them below only in tragedy, yet they play equally well, 
and appear to equal advantage, in genteel and low comedy, as was 
abundantly proved in this city. In Miss Ellen as Richard Third, 
we find much of the style, expression, and genius of a Booth, 
while Kate as Richmond often reminded us of Vandenhoff. It is 


these children possess, and how much they seem to realize the 
character which they portray. Our artist has succeeded in delin- 
eating this fact, as will be seen by reference to the engraving. 
The children are now engaged in a highly successful tour of our 
principal cities, and we need not bespeak for them the generous 
reception which is sure to greet them wherever they perform. We 
heard the remark made by one of the profession the other day, 
that even old and experienced actors might improve by a careful 
observance of the acting of the Batemans, a fact which is cer- 
tainly a high compliment, as evincing their complete appreciation 


really surprising what command of countenance and expression | of the spirit and power of the drama. 
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LIONEL AINSWORTH: 
YOUNG PARTISANS DOOM, 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER 

Hotspur, who had detected him through his disguise, aimed at 
Bicklestaff; the others were actuated only by the wish to repel 
the invaders. Each shot told. Four of them fell, but whether 
they were killed, or only wounded, could not be known. Those 
who remained unhurt, discharged their fire-arms, without doing 
any damage, however, and then turned and fied, until they had 
attained such a distance that a rifie-ball could not reach them. 
The leader, then, in a voice loud enough to be heard by those in 
the house, informed them that though they should leave them 
then, they should return at a time when they were least expected, 
when they might count on their being fully revenged for the man- 
ner in which they had been treated. 

Roland, who had not before had an opportunity to obtain a full 
view of the leader, thought he recognized in him the ruffian who 
the day previous had insisted on exchanging horses with him. 

At this moment Nessy burst into the room, ‘and said that she 
had just seen a man with the young gentleman’s horse. 

“Do you mean mine?” said Roland, springing towards the 
window to look out. 

Nessy replied that she did. 

“Yes, they have made a prisoner of my gentle Oberon,” said 
Roland. ‘‘I believe, if he were within range of my rifle, [should 

‘rather shoot him, than to have him in the hands of such a gang 
of ruffians.” 

One of their number, who had taken it upon himself to pack the 
plate in the canvass saddle-bags, having finished, threw them 
across one of the horses. He then assisted to convey those who 
had fallen to the edge of the woods, where, of the limbs and 
boughs of the trees, they constructed some rude litters, on which 
they could carry them to some hut or other place of shelter; a 
circumstance which caused Mr. Morney and the others who were 
watching their movements, to conclude that neither of them had 
been slain. 

*«T am fortunate in one thing,” said Mr. Morney, addressing 
Roland, who had stood watching his horse till it disappeared 
behind the trees. 

“What do you refer to?” said Roland. 

“My horses. ‘They were in a range of stalls somewhat remote 
from the one occupied by yours, a circumstance, that, I suppose, 
caused the thieves to miss them. I have half a dozen excellent 
saddle-horses, either of which, except the one that belongs to my 
niece, is at your service.” 

“‘T am greatly obliged to you,” replied Roland, “and will 
gladly accept your offer, temporarily, at least.” 

“Tt is very singular,” said Mrs. Ainsworth, re-entering the 
apartment, after a short absence, and speaking in a low voice to 
Ruth. 

« What is singular?” asked her daughter. 

“ That the box containing the family jewels should be gone.” 

“T certainly saw it last evening on your dressing-room table,” 
said Ruth. 

“ And I not only saw it, but opened it, to put in a locket con- 
taining your sister’s miniature.” 

“ Then some one must have entered the chamber and taken it. 
Is it possible that Mike Larkin could have done it?” 

“T think not,” replied her mother. “It may be that Nessy re- 
moved it to a place she thought was safer.” 

“Come this way,” said Ruth to Nessy, who was busy removing 
the mattresses and cushions from the windows. 

“Did you remove the ivory box from my dressing-room table ?” 
said Mrs. Ainsworth. 

“Do you mean the box where you keep your jewels ?” 

“No, I never meddled with it,” said Nessy, looking down to 
avoid the eye of her mistress. 

“ Well, some one has meddled with it, for it is no longer on the 
table. Neither could I find it in either of the drawers.” 

“Then that old, good-for-nothing Bicklestaff has carried it off,” 
said Nessy, forgetting, in the heat of her indignation, that she and 
Priam, and Dinah and Hotspur, had hastily made a compact 
among themselves, not to disclose the secret of his visit. 

“ Bicklestaff? Whom do you mean?” said Mrs. Ainsworth. 

“ Bicklestaff, the pedler,” said Nessy, looking down, for she 
saw that she had committed herself, and might as well confess the 
whole. 

“Did he make you a visit last evening?” inquired Ruth. 

“ Yes, he called to see if we would buy some of his trinkets.” 

“But he could not have gone up to my mother’s room without 
your knowing it.” 

“T, at least, must have known it,” said Mrs. Ainsworth, “for 
I didn’t go to sleep till the clock struck twelve.” 

Nessy, bursting into tears, confessed that, after he had given all 
of them presents, and treated them to a plenty of Madeira, they 
consented to let him remain all night. When once she com- 
menced making her confession, she kept nothing back, but told, 
how, in the fullness of their hearts, they had disclosed to him 
where the bex of jewels was, also where was secreted the plate. 


“Tt will teach you all aqoed lesson, I hope,” said Mrs, Ains- 
worth, gravely, when she had finished. “I shall, for the present, 
say nothing to my brother about it, for at such a time as this, I 
don’t care to have him harassed by finding that the servants 
have not proved trustworthy.” 

Nessy’s gratitude for this promised forbearance caused her tears 
to flow still more copiously than before. asi 

“Go away by yourself, Nessy,” said Mrs. Ainsworth, “and 
when you have succeeded in composing yourself, you may put 
the mattresses and cushions in their proper places.” 

“Thank you thousand times,” said Nessy, and with much 
alacrity she availed herself of the welcome permission. 

When she was gone, Mrs. Ainsworth, on looking round, saw 
Mike Larkin standing so near that he must have heard all that 
had been said respecting the jewels and the plate. She regretted 
this, and was considering whether it would be best to request his 
silence, when he said carelessly, as he turned to leave the room, 
tell no tales.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MIKE LARKIN’S ADVENTURES WITH THE TORIES. 
“In my time, I have seen a boy do wonders.” 


Tama , if I was not at half-sword with a dozen of them, two hours 
together have ‘scaped a4 miracle. I am eight times thrust h the 
doublet; four through the hose; my buckler cut through and through; 


sword hacked like a handsaw. I never dealt better since I was @ man: 
would not do.— First part of King Henry IV. 

Ir being desirable that Mr. Morney should be on the alert as 
quickly as possible, in order to successfully perform the piece 
of service assigned him by General Marion, breakfast was ordered 
at an early hour. When ready to sit down to the table, they 
found that Mike Larkin was missing. Inquiry was made for him, 
but no one had seen him after he left the apartment where he had 
overheard what was said respecting the missing box of jewelry, 
except Dinah. He came to her, she said, and requesting some- 
thing to eat, she gave him some bread and a slice of ham, when 
he immediately left the house. 

“Tt seems a little strange, that he should go away so abruptly,” 
said Mrs. Ainsworth. 

“He probably could not content himself to remain in the same 
place, twenty-four hours at a time,” said Roland. 

“It was my intention,” said Mr. Morney, “to invite him to 
join our expedition—that is, if I found that he was capable of 
managing a horse.” 

“There would have heen no trouble on that score,” said Ro- 
land ; ‘‘ for I have seen him ride swift as the wind, without either 
saddle or bridle. I don’t believe that one of the wild horses of 
the desert I have read about, could throw him.” 

“ That makes me the more regret that he should have slipped 
away so unceremoniously. He would have made an excellent 
aid.” 

“Do you expect to have trouble in finding as many men as 
you think will be necessary *” asked Roland. 

“The number I shall be able to collect will probably be less 
than I could desire, though I hope to make it answer the purpose.” 

“TI have been thinking of offering my poor services,” said 
Roland. 

“ But has not General Marion something else in hand that will 
require them ?” 

“Shortly before I left him, he told me to do as I pleased—ac- 
company you, if you were short of men, or return as soon as I 
had delivered my message.” 

“‘Then go with me, by all means, for I shall be obliged to di- 
vide my men into two parties, and I can think of no one to whom 
I should like to entrust the command of either party. If you will 
consent to take charge of one of them, it will free my mind from 
much anxiety.” 

“Though I should be glad if some one older and more experi- 
enced could be found to fill the place,” said Roland, “ after what 
you have said, I cannot well refuse.” 

Breakfast was now soon finished, and Mr. Morney ordered three 
horses to be led from the stable, for the accommodation of him- 
self, Roland, and Hotspur. 

Having bid adieu to Mrs. Ainsworth, for a few days only, as 
they both hoped, Roland took leave of Ruth in a manner, that, 
though there was little regret expressed by words, was eloquent 
in that silent language of which the countenance is the best inter- 
preter. Had the service in which he was about to engage, been 
fraught with less danger, Ruth might have affected not to under- 
stand this mute demonstration of regard on the part of the hand- 
some young soldier. Now, though she only said the single word, 
“ farewell,” and that with a show of cheerfulness, he well knew, 
that, should he fall while engaged in his petilous enterprise, she 
would give him tears, and pity, and true thoughts. 

Mike Larkin, eating what Dinah had given, as he went, crossed 
some fields, that he could see would bring him to a part of the 
woods that would be screened from the observation of the maraud- 
ers, who had just entered them. It was his object to ascertain 
where they intended to stop for the night, and as those who had 
in charge their wounded companions were obliged to proceed 
slowly, he imagined he might, by using proper caution, keep near 
enough to them to effect his purpose. 

It was not long, before, guided by their voices, he was able to 
approach them within so short a distance, as to see as well as hear 
them. They had just arrived within a small glade, where, at the 
command of their leader, they halted. It was agreed among 
themselves that a sufficient number for the purpose should convey 
the wounded to a house belonging to an acquaintance of one of 
the men present, that was situated on the opposite side of the 
woods ; while the others waited at a place that was named, till 
they were ready to rejointhem. They were then, with ali possible 


despatch, to prosecute their journey, hoping to arrive, at no very 
late hour in the evening, to a post fortified by the British, Mike 
Larkin, who well knew where it was, having passed within sight 
of it, two days previously, doubted whether they would be able to 
reach it as soon as they intended. If they did succeed in reaching 
it, he would, he was afraid, be foiled in his purpose, which was no 
other than to recover Roland Floyd’s horse, and if possible, the 
plate and jewels belonging to Mr. Morney and Mrs. Ainsworth. 

He stood for a few moments, irresolute, when apparently hav- 
ing in his own mind settled what he thought the most politic 
mode of procedure, he gained, as quickly as possible, the high 
road, and then pursued his way at a moderate speed, like one who 
has a day’s journey before him. In half an hour or more he 
heard the party approaching. When by a glance over his shoul- 
der, he could see they had come in sight, he commenced walking 
very rapidly ; for, though lame, there were few pedestrians who 
could keep pace with him. He soon succeeded in gaining a 
thicket, that skirted the roadside, into which he crept. Theleader 
and one more, who were before the rest, arrived almost immedi- 
ately, and drew up their horses close to the spot where he had 
concealed himself. 

* Halloo,” said one of them, “‘ come out and show yourself, if 
you don’t want to taste of cold steel.” 

As he spoke he drew his sword, and bending down, made a 
feint to thrust it in among the bushes, that were far from present- 
ing an impervious barrier between himself and Mike. 

“I’m ready and willing to come out, now I see you don’t be- 
long to Marion’s men,” said Mike. 

“No, we are all good loyalists, and have nothing to do with 
that old fox. Has it ever been your luck to see him ?” 

“Tt never has.” 

‘You may count yourself a lucky dog, then, for if he had got 
you into his clutches, he would have made you fight against good 
King George, whether you were willing or not. If you'll come 
along with us, you'll have a merry time. We take everything 
from the rebels we can lay our hands on. Have some good pick- 
ings with us now, and a lot more in a safe place. Some of ’em 
may find their way to the king’s chest, if there’s more than our 
captain thinks we want ourselves, but there aint much danger of 
that, I reckon—is there, captain ?” 

“I shant suffer for want of em myself, nor let my men suffer,” 
was the answer. 

“Then I don’t care if I go along with you,” said Mike, nimbly 
clearing himself with a single bound from the bushes. 

“That’s right,” said the captain. ‘Now mount one of these 
horses.” 

There were several that had no riders, and Mike, after running 
his eye over them, went up to the one he thought was the most 
spirited. 

“ You’d better not meddle with that beast,” said one of them, 
whom the captain called Si. 

“‘T thought I kind o’ liked the looks of him,” returned Mike. 

“ Yes, he looks well enough, but if you aint used to riding, he’ll 
throw you. He belongs to one of our comrades, who’s got a rifle- 
ball lodged in his side, and will tip anybody off, except his owner, 
as quick as I can snap my finger.” 

“I guess I’ll try him,” said Mike, “for there aint one in the 
whole lot that fills my eye equal to him, except that the cap’n’s 
on.” 

“ Let him try him, Si,” said the captain, “if he likes. His 
neck is his own property, you know.” 

“Remember I fairly warned you,” cried Si. 

Before he had half finished the sentence, Mike was seated in the 
saddle, which the animal acknowledged by springing to the oppo- 
site side of the road, and then doubling, and wheeling, and per- 
forming all manner of mad, fantastic tricks, with such rapidity 
that the eye could scarce follow his movements. Throughout the 
whole of this mad caracoling, the horse and his rider formed what 
might have been deemed a good picture of one of the ballad cen- 
taurs, with such precision did the latter sway himself to the mo- 
tions of the former. 

The cunning animal, as well as the spectators of the scene, was 
soon satisfied that throwing his dexterous rider was a feat not to 
be accomplished, for the old ihan of the mountain never adhered 
to the shoulders of his victim with more tenacity than did Mike to 
the saddle. With more wisdom, therefore, than is sometimes ex- 
emplified by those who account themselves rational beings, he 
made a virtue of necessity, and all at once standing perfectly still, 
with a low neigh, seemed to concede to his new rider the victory. 

“ He’s a keen one,” said Si, nodding his head, and looking at 
Mike. 

“Yes,” said the captain, “and if I’m not mistaken, will need 
to have a sharp eye kept on him.” 

“ That he will,” was the remark of one of the others. 

At any rate, it was manifest that he had greatly risen in the 
estimation of all, that was not lessened by the docility with which 
the fiery steed, that had received the sobriquet of “‘ Tiger,” from 
that moment obeyed the most gentle impulse of the hand that 
guided him. 

They went on at a brisk rate, till the increasing heat warned them 
to slacken their speed, and seek some spot where they might re- 
pose themselves till the sun had so far passed the meridian as to 
cause his rays to fall more obliquely. The more leisurely manner 
in which they now pursued their way, permitted a little chat, and 
Si, who rode by the side of Mike, took the opportunity to ask him 
how he came to be so expert a ans" 

**O, it come kind o’ nat’ral to me,” returned Mike. 

“T reckon you aint # native of the South.” 

“ No, 1 was born in New England.” 

Massachusetts, perhaps ?” 

Yes.” 
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_ © Then you’ve come from a nest of rebels?” 

“ Yes, a good part of ’em have little liking for King George or 
his officers either.” 

“ And so you thought you’d come south ?” 

“ Yes, I kind o’ thought I should like here better than at the 
North.” 

“There can be no doubt of it. A youngster that can manage 
a horse like you, is just fit for the wild life we lead. It is true, 
we have some pretty narrow escapes, but it is far easier to have 
gold for the taking, than to earn it at the blacksmith’s forge, as I 
used to be obliged to. A short life and a merry one, is my 
motto—what say you ¢” 

“Tecan say that I think a merry life better than a sad one,” 
replied Mike, who had his eye fixed on the horse rode by the 
captain, 

“ That horse,” said he, after a minute’s silence, “ is what I call 
a beauty.” 

“You mean the captain’s ?” 

“ That’s what he is, and the captain may thank me for him.” 

Why so?” 

“ Because I just led him out of Morney’s stable, when the balls 
were whistling round my ears thick as hail-stones. Do you know 
Morney ?” 

“T’ve heard of him.” 

“ And do you know he is one of the rankest rebels that was 
ever suffered to live ?” 

“I never heard that said.” 

“ Well, he is, and is hand and glove with Marion.” 

“Was the horse his ?” 

“No, I think he belongs to a youngster, that will one day be 
made to taste of our captain’s revenge.” 

““Why? Has he done any injury to your captain ?” 

** Look him in the face.” 

“ Well,” said Mike, having obeyed the command. 

“ Did you see that purple mark across his face ?” 

“ Yes, I saw that when I was hid in the bushes, and thought 
he’d look better without it.” 

“ And feel better, too, I’m thinking. Well, that was laid on 
his face by the young upstart’s riding-whip, who was the owner 
of the captain’s horse.” 

“ Now that seems to sound as if he was kind o’ quarrelsome,— 
that is, if there was nothing to provoke him.” 

“ Perhaps he thought there was, but the captain only wanted to 
exchange horses with him. Never mind, he’ll get his pay some 
day. Our captain is a gentleman that never forgets to be revenged 
when he receives an insult.” 

Mike, at the word gentleman, with a slight shrug, and some- 
thing like a smile of scorn on his lips, both of which were hap- 
pily unperceived by his interlocutor, cast a quick glance at the 
captain, whose sinister and forbidding countenance,—its expres- 
sion by no means rendered more amiable by the mark left by the 
riding-whip,—was in good keeping with the rest of his personal 
appearance and his general demeanor. 

** Maybe, he’ll have no chance to be revenged,” said Mike. 

“ You don’t know him so well as I do, or you wouldn’t say so. 
He’ll keep on his tracks like a sleuth-hound, day and night, rather 
than be balked. Were I to affront him I shouldn’t count my life 
worth the light of a farthing candle. They do say,” added he, 
lowering his voice, and leaning on one side, so as to bring his face 
closer to Mike’s,—“‘ they do say he has Indian blood in his veins, 
so that if he should never have a chance to be revenged on him, 
himself, he’ll bind his boy, now a chap about ten years old, with 
an oath, to give him his pay after he’s dead and gone. I tell you 
this in the way of friendship like, for the way you got the better 
of the horse you’re on, that looks more like a lamb than a tiger, 
as we always call him, makes me have a kind of liking for you.” 

By this time they had reached a piece of pine woods, which, for 
more than a mile, skirted one side of the road. Riding slowly 
along, they watched for one of those openings, which, sometimes, 
with a graceful sweep, led into the very heart of the woods. 

They were not long in coming to one, which gave promise of 
leading to one of those sylvan recesses, so grateful on account of 
their verdure and delicious coolness, to those who have been ex- 
posed to the sun and dust of the high road. Fearing, however, 
that some hostile party, actuated by the same motives as them- 
selves, might already have been tempted to trace the windings of 
the dim old forest aisle, especially as the grass and herbage seemed 
to be somewhat trampled at the entrance, one of their number 
alighted, and, with cautious footsteps, went forward to reconnoitre. 
He soon returned. The marks, which had excited suspicion, ex- 
tended only a short distance, and had, undoubtedly, been caused 
by a few horsemen, having drawn up in the shade to breathe their 
horses. The cavalcade was, therefore, soon beneath the shelter- 
ing branches of the pines, which, shooting out in a nearly horizon- 
tal direction, were so thickly interlaced, far above their heads, as 
to form a ceiling of dark verdure over the narrow glade they had 
entered, and through which, here and there, glittered specks of 
sunlight, which shone like stars in a midnight sky. 

To a romantic imagination it would have seemed a more fitting 
haunt for one of those chivalrous bands of the olden time, led by 
some adventurous knight, whose object was to succor those in dis- 
tress, and rescue the weak and helpless from the hands of the op- 
pressor, than for the gang of miscreants, whose visages seemed to 

grow more savage and lowering by the dim, uncertain light of the 
glade, and whose avowed object was rapine and plunder. Some 
of them, in more instances than one, had not even scrupled to 
redden their hands with the blood of women and children. 

The gleam of water, proceeding from a branch of one of the 
larger rivers, was seen at no ~reat distance. Mike Larkin volun- 


teered his services to lead the horses to drink, after having, with 
great alertness, assisted to unload three of them, which had been 
employed to carry the baggage, and to unsaddle the others. He 
kept a sharp eye on the canvass saddle-bags, and succeeded in so 
adjusting them among the pile of other articles; mostly provisions, 
that they could be readily removed. But he could nowhere see 
anything which answered to the description which he had heard 
given of the box, containing the jewelry, which had been taken 
from Mrs. Ainsworth’s dressing-room. 

Cold hoe-cakes, and some cheese, sufficed for their noon-day 
meal, for they were too near the road to venture on kindling a 
fire, the smoke of which might have betrayed their proximity to 
some adverse party, that might chance to pass. They had just 
commenced eating, when they were startled by seeing some one 
lurking among the trees, near the entrance of the glade. One of 
them at once raised his musket to fire; when the man stepped for- 
ward into the enclosure. 

“Ts it you, Joey Turnbolt ?” said the man, lowering his mus- 
ket. “ Why didn’t you show yourself without ceremony, instead 
of skulking behind the trees, and running the risk of being shot ?” 

“Didn’t know, at first, whether I’d fallen in with friends or 
foes,’”’ was his answer. 

“ What brought you here ?” 

“Why, I heard that a squad of Marion’s men was expected 
along between this and night, so I thought I might as well keep 
out of sight till they’d passed.” 

“ A squad of Marion’s men, did you say?” said the captain, 
rising, and advancing towards him. 

“Yes,” returned Turnbolt. ‘“ Why Captain Grisley, how do 
you do? I’m glad to see you.” 

“T’m well enough,” growled the captain. 

“Come, Joey,” said Si, “sit down on the grass with us, and 
eat a piece of cold hoe-cake and cheese.” 

“Don’t care if I do. You mean to stay here all night, I 
reckon.” 

“No, we thought of pushing on, when it gets to be a little 
cooler. We want to reach the British post, up by the river.” 

“ Better not venture till Morney and his rangers pass.” 

“ But I will, though,” exclaimed Grisley, ‘if Morney is at the 
head of ’em. He’s just the one I should like to come across. I’ve 
a long score against him, and should like to square accounts.” 

“ Take another time for it, then. There are too many for you 
to cope with now.” 

“ How many ?” 

“ From twenty-five to thirty, I understand. He didn’t expect 
to get half that number, but he was joined by a party of a dozen 
or more he happened to fall in with.” 

“Then we must keep out of their way, I suppose. Who was 
at the head of the party that joined him ?” 

“ Don’t know, but was told that Morney had a young chap from 
the North with him, who would take the command of a part of 
’em, in case of need.” 

“TI know who that is,” returned the captain, grinding his teeth, 
“and I’ll have his heart’s blood one day.” 

“ Why, I never saw the captain look so savage in my life,” said 
Turnbolt, in a low voice, after Grisley had turned away. “ It 
seemed to me that living sparks of fire flashed from his eyes. Do 
you know, Si, what he has against the young man, besides his 
being a rebel ?” 

“ Can’t tell you now,” said Si, shakihg his head,—“ will some 

“Though we shall hear Morney and his rangers when they 
pass,” said Grisley, ‘‘ one of you must stand sentinel, so near the 
road as to see them. I want to know their number.” 

No one was better satisfied with this arrangement than Mike 
Larkin, who earnestly hoped that they would pass at so late an 
hour as to compel them to remain where they were till after dark. 

Their meal being finished, most of them disposed themselves 
on the grass, so as to pass those hours in sleep which might inter- 
vene before it might be prudent for them to venture forth ; while 
the others, grouping themselves together, related tales of their past 
adventures, where each, according to his own account, had per- 
formed prodigies of valor. None, however, shone so conspicuous 
as the feat ot Si, who repeated to Turnbolt the story he had told 
Mike, relative to his leading Roland’s horse from the stable, in 
the midst of a perfect shower of balls. 

Mike Larkin, a little apart from the rest, lay at length on the 
grass, though without the most remote idea of indulging in sleep. 
At another time, for his temperament was decidedly poetic, his 
fancy might have found free play in listening to the deep, wild 
minstrel notes of the wind, as it swept through the tops of the 
pines, their monotony now and then relieved by the sweet melody 
of the thrush, or the clear, liquid song of the blackbird. 

The deep, motionless shadows, too, that lay on the grass,—for 
the inflexible foliage of the pines yielded not to the sway of the 
wind,—with here and there a patch of sunshine, so well defined 
as to resemble a fragment of goid, together with the flowers that 
looked forth from the moss and leaves, might, at a more propi- 
tious season, have served as food for his imagination. Now he lis- 
tened only for the coming of Morney and Roland, with their ran- 
gers, while his thoughts were such as he would not have cared 
to disclose to those present. 

Hour after hour wore away. Those who had fallen asleep, 
slept on, for they had rested little the preceding night, while those 
who had found amusement in glorifying their own exploits, began 
to grow weary. 

“ Turnbolt,” said one of them, “I believe you sounded a false 


alarm,” 

“ Wait and see,” returned Turnbolt. 

“I think we’ve waited about long enough,” said Grisley, rais- 
ing himself on his elbow. 


“ That’s what I think,” said Si. 

“Don’t you see,” said the captain, “that the sun has got so 
low that it shines in among the trees, so as to lay athwart the 
ground in long streaks? Come, rouse yourselves, all of you, and 
be making ready to start. The sun will be out of sight in fifteen 
minutes.” 

“Now, captain, take the advice of Joey Turnbolt, and stay 
here a little longer. Starlight is as good a light for such as us to 
travel by as any in the world.” 

“ So be it, then,” said Grisley, “but if it turns out that we’ve 
been waiting for nothing, you may expect pretty rough treatment. 
I don’t choose to be trifled with. Si, keep an eye on Turnbolt, 
and see that he don’t give us the slip, and I’ll see if I can’t get a 
little more sleep.” 

The silence which now succeeded remained unbroken by a sin- 
gle word. The sun went down, the shades of twilight fell around, 
which, in time, gave place to the darkness of night. Stars shone 
brightly in the heavens, but their light did not penetrate the dark 
and almost palpable gloom that hovered beneath the tall pines 
that encircled the glade. 

At last all of them yielded to sleep, except Mike Larkin. It 
might have been nearly an hour and a half after sunset, when 
Grisley, and several of the others, among whom were Si and 
Turnbolt, were suddenly roused by the quick, heavy tramp of 
horses, intermingled with which was a faint clang of the arms, 
produced by the rapid and bounding motion which was borne by 
their riders. 

Like the rush of a whirlwind the noise passed by and was gone, 
so that only a faint murmuring sound was heard by the time those 
who slept most soundly were fairly awake. 

“ There go Morney and his rangers,” said Turnbolt. “I knew 
they’d be along.” 

Preparations were now made for immediate departure. Several 
being engaged in placing the luggage on the pack-horses, it was 
not observed that the canvass saddle-bags were missing, each im- 
agining that one or the others had taken care of thém. 

“ Saddle my horse, and lead him this way,” said Grisley. 

“‘ T’ve been trying to find him this good while,” said Si, “but I 
haven’t come across him yet.” 

“ Maybe he’s got loose,” said Turnbolt. 

“ Light a torch, and search till he’s found,” said Grisley. 

“‘ Here’s Tiger,” said Si, “ and where’s the imp that’s to ride 
him? Mike—Mike Larkin—where are you ?” 

There was no answer. 

“ Perhaps he hasn’t waked up,” said one of them. 

“ The last time I saw him he was close to the pile of baggage, 
and fast asleep, or appeared to be,” said Turnbolt. 

At the word baggage, Si held the torch close to the pack-horses, 
so that he could distinguish the different articles with which they 
were loaded. 

“Tt is my opinion,” said he, after he had made a satisfactory 
examination, “‘that when the captain’s horse is found, Mike Lar- 
kin and the canvass saddle-bags will be found with him.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE TORIES’ BOOTY RETURNED. 


Such change is wrought by love alone! 

In friendship’s smile and home's caress, 

Collecting all the heart’s sweet ties 

Into one knot of happiness.— Lalla Rookh. 


How calm, how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour.— Ibid. 

Tue evening, with its stars so clear and glittering, yet without 
the power to pierce the folds of the dark, soft veil which had fallen 
over surrounding objects, investing some with a weird-like beauty, 
and giving to others a gloom so deep as to awe and startle, found 
Mrs. Ainsworth and her. daughter in the same apartment, and 
each seated at an open window. Both were silent. Mrs. Ains- 
worth’s thoughts went back to the years that were gone, not with- 
out glancing to the brother, who had left her that morning, and 
the young and handsome Roland Floyd, and more frequently still 
to the son, whom she had not seen for so many years. 

And the thoughts of Ruth—they were less easily defined. So 
vague and dreamy were they, that they could not well have been 
shaped into language. The music of her harp, when its chords 
thrilled with music, wild, sweet and desultory, to the careless touch 
of her fingers, would have given them a truer expression. Never 
had a calm, clear, starry evening appeared to her so wondrously 
beautiful. There was magic in its dim loveliness, and in the low 
murmur of insect voices, which ever floats through the air in the 
stillness of a summer evening. Yet through all the mist of these 
wavering, dimly defined thoughts, was one object, though she 
hardly realized it, to which they flowed as to a centre, and which 
shed-over them a soft enchantment. Thus, when after a silence 
of more than an hour, which to Ruth, with her bright woman fan- 
cies, had seemed hardly a tithe of that time, her mother suddenly 
asked the question, ‘‘ How did you like him?” her mind was so 
full of Roland that she answered as if the inquiry was sequent to 
some remark that had already been made concerning him, in- 
stead,—as might have been excusable in the newness and timidity 
of a first awakened affection,—of affecting not to understand who 
was meant. 

“Tf Lionel,” said she, “is only as handsome, and appears as 
brave and noble as he does, I think that you will have reason to 
be proud of your son, and I of my brother.” 

“‘ Yes, Roland appears to be brave, and he is certainly extremely 
handsome. His beauty is, moreover, of that noble, heroic cast, 
which makes one forget to dwell on the faultless mould of each 
particular feature. Yet, fine-looking as he is, he does not, in per- 


sonal appearance, surpass your brother.” 
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“ I cannot perfectly recall my brother’s looks, yet I remember 
I.ased to watch him when he spoke of British oppression, to ob- 
se-ve his dark eyes flash, and to note a look about his mouth, 
that I thought very proud, and, at the same time, very beautiful.” | 

“ The question is not whether he is equal to Roland Floyd, but | 
whether Roland, making all due allowance for his greater youth- 
fulness, is equal to him.” 

Ruth, though in her secret heart she believed there could be no 
doubt that Roland was equal to her brother, did not give full ex- 
pression to her belief in the answer she made her mother. 

To persons unaccustomed to those sudden and hostile visits 
contingent on partisan warfare, it might seem strange that two | 
females, with no one to protect them 
except a few servants, among whom 


almost seemed as if it must possess some magnetic influence over 
him, who, for a long series of years, had bestowed so much care 
on it, for, by the time i: was fairly displayed to view, Priam was 
standing by it, with eyes glistening as bright as the silver, and an 
exhibition of ivory, which those, who knew him best, never ex: 
pected to see so broadly revealed again. After the first ebullition 
of delight was somewhat subdued, he stood regarding it with 
kind of reverential joy, too great for words. 

“I believe,” said Mrs. Ainsworth, “ that we must take an early 


| Opportunity to place this plate at the disposal of General Marion. 


It was offered to him some time ago, but he requested us, for the 
present, to retain it—his wants at that time being supplied— 


. JULES HAUEL & CO’S PERFUMERY STORE. 

The manufacture of perfumery, the use of which has now be- 
come so general, dates back to the remotest antiquity. A large 
number of perfumes were known at a very early day, and @pro- 
digious amount of labor and money was expended in the prepara- 
tion of treatises on the subject. The ancient Egyptians, aswell 
as the Greeks and Romans, had whole libraries filled with works 
of this kind. They were used for flavoring as well as scenting ; 
were employed at fetes and festivals, funerals, and in the worship 
of the gods. The priests of ancient Memphis, we are told, burned 
perfumes three times a day in honor of the sun; benzom at its 
rising, myrrh at its meridian, and kyphi at its setting. Mummies 

. also were embalmed with myrrh, 
cinnamon, aloes, and various other 


Priam might be deemed the most 


aromatic, resinous and anti resinous 


efficient, could, after so recent an 
attack, be so calm and collected as 
to yield to those serene influences, 
which seem naturally to flow only 
from a sense of domestic security. 
On the part of Mrs. Ainsworth, it 
was owing to almost perfect self- 
control, joined with a lofty courage, 
which was as much the result of 
moral training as of physical vigor ; 
her mind, at the same time, was 
cheered and sustained by an un- 
wavering faith that those who had 
her best wishes and her fervent 
prayers would, in due tims, prove: 
Victorious. 

As for Ruth, she had, at so early 
a period, become familiarized to war- 
like exploits—her uncle frequently 
going-forth at the head of a party 
of men, every one of whom, in 
many instances, she was personally 
acquainted with—that scenes, such 
a3 she had witnessed in the ‘morn- 
ing, did not inspire her with the 
same terror they would have done 
had her knowledge of war been de- 
rived from the history of the past, 
rather than her own observation, 
and the personal experience of those 
with whom she was almost daily 
conversant. The example of her 
mother, also, no doubt, had the ef- 
fect to inspire her with courage, for 
we are prone to imitate what we 
admi 


re. 

There was but little more said, 
either by mother or daughter.— 
Each was busy with the thoughts 
and memories which came throng- 
ing to them in the stillness of that 

m, starry evening. 

It was late when they retired to 
rest, yet, when morning came, they 
did not break in upon their habit of 
early rising. It was the custom of 
Ruth, as well as of her mother, to 
be up in season to see the sun rise, 
and it was no uncommon thing for 
her to watch from her window the 
first appearance of “morn, in rus- 
set mantle clad.” 

As she stood at her open window 
she heard the sound of a horse’s 
feet. It was very faint at first, so 
much so that she thought she might 
be deceived. Gradually, however, 
the sound grew louder and more 
distinct, and then, with some alarm, 
for she could not yet expect her 
uncle, she drew back beliind the 
window-curtain, so as to screen her- 
self from the observation of any one 
without, though not in a manner to 
prevent her from seeing who was 
abroad at so early an hour. She 
did not long remain in suspense. 
In a few minutes the horse of Ro- 
land Floyd, bearing on his back 


Mike Larkin, and a pair of canvass 
saddle-bags, galloped into the yard, 
in front of the stable. Ruth hast- 


ened below and opened one of the 
doors to admit him, for, as yet, none 
of the servants had risen. ving 

perly attended to the tired steed, 

ike issued from thestable door. 

“ Good morning, Mike,” said she. 

He returned the salutation, 
taking up the saddle-bags, ad 
to the door where she stood. 

“ Here’s some property that be- 
longs here, I believe,” said he, “and 
T’vetook the to bring it,home 
op Sergeant Floyd’s horse. I meant 
to do it when I went away from 
here, this morning, and I have done 
it.” 


“And ‘gt the risk of your life, 


“ Well, I suppose if I'd been 
caught my life wouldn’t have been 
worth much, but I looked out sharp 
for that.” 

“My mother will be down in a 


substances, By reference to the 


New Testament, we find that the 


Hebrews and Orientals in later days 


used perfumes of the most costly 


and precious qualities. The Jews 
inherited their taste for them from 


their ancestors, as far back as the 
days of Moses and Aaron, David 
and Solomon. What particular 
kinds were most acceptable ‘to the 
ancients, we do not clearly know; 
violet, however, was early quite 
popular, as it is known, for scenting, 
and rose for flavoring. The Greeks 
and Romans brought the use of 
perfumes to such a system, that 
different parts of the body had their 
distinct ointments. Halls and ves 
tibules were perfumed with myrrh 
and frankincense, and the toilets of 
the ladies abounded in all the vari- 
eties of extracts then known. The 
decline of the Roman empire 
brought with it a gradual on- 
ment of luxury; and hence per- 
fumes, one of its concomitants, 
went into disuse. However, with 
the dawn of civilization on the con- 
tinent, and especially in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth and Louis X1V., 
an immense variety and large quan- 
tities were used ; but so costly were 
they at this period, that they were 
found —? the abodes of rank 
and weal Men used them as 
well as women to excess, of which 
we have abundant evidence in the 
history of the times, and in the 
writings of poets and novelists. It 
is said gallants selected the peculiar 
rfumes which their lady loves 
cied, and they scented their 
mouchoirs with violet, rose or musk, 
as the olfactories of their dulcineas 
‘prompted, who used the one or the 
other as faithfully as they wore 
their colors. Gradaally, perfumery 
‘has come into more general use, 
and many large establishments are 
now in successful operation for its 
manufacture. The laboratories of 
the Old World, as well as the New, 
have been laid under heavy contri- 
bution to supply the demand. In 
no country, perhaps, have such 
rapid strides been taken as in this, 
and no where else have well direct- 


ed efforts been crowned with great- 
er success. In fact, the old estab- 
lished houses of Lubin and Chardin 
in Paris, of world-wide celebrity, are 
cast completely in the shale b 
American enterprise, capital = 
skill. Believing our readers gen- 
erally would be interested, and per- 
haps profited in learning some of 
the details of so large a business, 
as well as the modus i b 
which materials at first so uncou 
and unpromising in appearance are 
transformed to fit accompaniments 
to a lady’s toilet, we have selected 
one of establishments of 
the kind in the country for the sub- 
ject of ourillustrations. The house 
Illustrated is that of Jules Hauel & 
, of Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, said to stand unrivalled as the 
most successful manufacturing es- 
tablishment in the country, as evi- 
dence of which we have only to 
call the attention of our readers to 
the fine xylo ic views our art- 
ist has succeeded in taking of both 
the exterior and interior of the 
splendid edifice now occupied by 
them. In passing up or down 
Street, it presents an«ex- 
ingly imposing appearance, be- 
ing five | in height and built 
of the famous Connecticut free- 
stone, after a Florentine style of 
architecture, at once chaste and 
beautiful im the extreme. The 


minute, and you must come in and 
tell us all about it. We will have . 


Mes. who heard her daughter in 
some one, soon joied them. 
“ Now, ma’am,” said Mike, after Ruth had briefly explained - 
what had taken place, “I wish you would be so kind as to see if 
fea is missing. It is.tied up close enough, at 
any rate. 


hots which could not be readily untied yielded to the keen 


‘ thinking it might serve as a resource 


edge of Mike’s jacknife, the first that itself 


safe, and it | 


, when other means failed. 
“T’d work my hands off, up to de elbows,” said Priam, “sooner 


dan hab it go.’ 


“ Then, should there be a requisition,” said’ Mrs. Ainsworth, 
smiling, “I suppose the jewels must go.” 

“Come, Mike,” said Ruth, haven’t told us yet, the ad- 
ventures you met with, after you us so unceremoniously, yes- 
terday morning.” 3 

“T didn’t meet with much trouble in getting clear of the pine 
Ses they were ell arlene, sound as a top,” said Mike, after 
having the incidents already known. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


windows are. composed entirely of 
French plate glass, the panes of 
which on the ground floor being 
eleven feet in height by nearly eight 
. _ in width, The main fvaturc, how- 
ever, of this establishment is the grand retail sales-room on the 
first floor, in the furnishing and decorating of which, no expense 
seems to have been gradged and no pains s to, render 
if not only an attractive og of resort, but. an ornament 
to the city of which it might justly be proud. This room, one 
hundred and forty-five feet in leagth by twenty-three in width, is 
fitted up with marble counters thto ut, covered with plate 
lass cases—with chandeliers of the richest and most cxpensive 
Fina, while the walls are decorated. in fresco, with a blending of 
colors so tasteful and pleasing as to reflect great credit on the 
skill of the artist employed. The rear is supplied with light by a 


- 
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| 
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some breakfast ready for you. di- 
rectly.” 
y. 
Here’s the plate—all sefe and sound, I believe,” said he, as he 
followed her into the house, “but that ivory box, I heard Mrs. 
Aineworth about, I could find of.”’ 
) Was, , | magnificent dome: ned glass, which connects this with th 


stories above. In short, 


our sister city is well de- 
serving a visit from the 
taste and leisure, 


if for nothing else than 
to witness for himself the 
rapid strides which civil- 
ization is as in this 
country, which clearly 
that republican- 
tends more to im- 
ve the tastes and hab- 
its of the citizen than all 
the splendor of regal 
courts or the natural con- 
comitants of princely life. 
In regard to the excel- 
lence or superiority of 
the different articles of 
their manufacture, it is 
not in our province to 
speak, as doubtless most 
of our readers are as well 
acquainted with, and as 
good judges of, their qual- 
ity as ourselves ; but this 
much we may be allowed 
to say, that so far as the 
reception of a medal 
from the World’s Fair in 
London is concerned, as 
well asfrom the evidences 
of success as enumerated 
above, we should think 
them entitled to rank as 
chemists and manufac- 
turers among the first in 
the world. The second, 
third, fourth and fifth 
stories of this building 
are used as wholesale 
rooms, while the rear, ex- 
tending through to Mor- 
ris Street is occupied as 
a laboratory and manu- 
factory.- It is, compara- 
tively, but a brief period 
since we depended solely 
upon a foreign market 
for nearly all our varieties 
of perfume; but now we 
actually supply the de- 
mand at home, and ex- 
port large quantities to 
Nifferent parts of the 
globe. It is a fact, that 
we took occasion to men- 
tion, some days since, in 
these columns, that col- 


ogne and perfumes gen- . 


erally, are now manufac 
tured on a large scale, as 
far west as Chicago ; from 
whence, indeed, not a 
small amount is shipped 
to our Atlantic cities, for 
retail trade. Thus we 
progress. “Straws show 
which way the wind 
blows ;” and it is not 
merely in on matter of 
um at our man- 
seemed are thus ad- 
vancing, but the same 
spirit and success ma 
be traced in every bran 
of industry that gocs to 
make up the 
and commerce of a great 


nation. 


with all its train of soft 
and melting heavenly 
colors, the blending of 
that holy Hand, which, 
whether shown on the 
wrial bow, or in the sun- 
set skies, or on the cheeks 
of fruit, or in the bloom 
of flowers, is far beyond 
all imitative pencil ; one 
of those forms of love 
divine which never yet 
have ceased to grace our 


some hopeful message, it 
seems to have been fi 
down, already fashion 
from the very groves that 
hang over the flashing 
waves that roll hard by 
the golden city. But for 
these birds of gorgeous 
lumage, it may be said 
that they live too near 
thesun. They are where 
the tendency of all dust 
is to take on, also, the 
more disgusting forms of 
life; where the lizard 
lurks amongst the choic- 
est ume, and where 
the basilisk lies along the 
branch. They are sym- 
bols of a perfection of 
beauty which is not of 
earth. Now, the cock is 
a representative of the 
erect inherent dignity of 
nature. His race is to 
be found everywhere. He 
loses not caste among the 
tropic birds. He walks 
along the equatorial belt ; 
- has his coop in Terra 
del Fuego, as well as in 
the icy north. He flies 
wild through the primi- 
tive forests, over the 
great moors and prairies 
of the western continent. 
He peoples all the islands 
of the sea, from New Hol- 
land to Pitcairn’s Island, 
occupied by the descend- 
ants of the mutineers of 
the “ Bounty;” he is in 
Europe, and Asia, and 
Africa ; and, perhaps, in 
the suburbs of Jerusalem 
may be found the lineage 
of the cock which crowed 
the third time before 
“Peter went out and 
wept bitterly.” —Post. 
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Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A DROP OF WATER. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


t little thing, true, 
But o’er the aching, burning brow, 
It falls with healing power; 
One cooling drop may life impart, 
And bring pulsation to the heart, 
Where all was still before. 


One drop may soothe and ease a pain, 
And bring back joy and life again, 
And tranquillize the mind; 
That little drop we deemed so small, 
Of little worth, if prized at all, 
Will live in memory’s shrine. 


Tis thus one kind and soothing word, 
Soon as its lutelike sound is heard, 

°T will soothe the careworn breast ; 
One well-timed word, when whispered low, 
In friendly voice, may banish woe, 

And lull each care to rest. 


One teardrop shed on sorrow’s shrine, 

Will dwell within the thinking mind, 
For days, for months, for years; 

No gem could e’er be shrined so dear, 

As that bright drop, that pearly tear, 
It flowed to soften fears. 


And 0, if all could know the power 
Of little things in sorrow’s hour, 
There might be less of grief; 
One word may wound or break a heart, 
Or add a pang to sorrow’s smart, 
One word may bring relief. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


IDLE WORDS. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


“Time to me this truth hath taught,— 
Tis a truth that’s worth rev: — 
More offend from want of thought, 
Than from any want of feeling.” 

“ Tuere’s Lucy Mathews in Mrs. Anderson’s pew,” whispered 
Jenny Low, to her cousin, as they took a survey of the congrega- 
tion while the bell was tolling. 

“ So it is—she must have come last night ; what a sweet bonnet 
she has on,” returned Kate Appleton, in the same smothered 
voice, almost lost in the rustle of hymn books, the crea. ‘ig of 
pew doors, and settling of the little people in their proper piaces, 
up and down the broad and side aisles of the Milton Congrega- 
tional Church. 

«Just notice her mantilla—I’m so glad she’s come before ours 
are made; I’m so tired of this old style. She’s looking round, 
Kate.” The three young ladies exchanged glances of recognition 
just as the Rev. Mr. Towner ascended the high pulpit stairs,— 
and their faces settled into the demure, proper look so many peo- 
ple put on the instant the minister arrives, and mistake outward 
decorum for inward devotion. 

Coming out of church, they managed to meet each other in the 
lobby or porch, where a general squeezing of hands, nodding and 
smiling was goingon. The girls were sincerely glad to see Miss 
Mathews, who paid a yearly visit to her married sister, Mrs. An- 
derson, at Milton, and they had once passed a winter month in the 
city at her father’s house. Mrs. Anderson was one of those mar- 
ried ladies that young girls are always fondof. She did not think 
it too much trouble to listen to their numerous confidences, and 
never betrayed them. Her advice was just and sensible, and 
many an unfortunate attachment had been “nipped in the bud,” 
through her silent influence. As far as our own experience and 
observation go, much unhappiness would be saved young ladies 
in general, if they chose a sensible married woman for a confi- 
dant, instead of one as giddy and inexperienced as themselves. 
Their knowledge of the world, and its deceptions, as well as of the 
realities of life, acts as a check upon the sentimental, headlong 
enthusiasm, which invests a foolish love affair with the charm of 
romance. 

Kate and Jenny greeted Mrs. Anderson almost as gladly as 
their newly arrived friend, and accepted her welcome invitation 
to pass the next day with them. 

“Come early,” said Lucy, at parting; “and bring your sew- 
ing,” Mrs. Anderson added, smilingly, as they turned down the 
locust walk that led to her brown cottage. 

It would have been considered very “early” indeed by city 


’ people, though the society of Milton holds much more primitive 


hours—when the cousins came down Locust Lane, looking as 
fresh and bright as the morning itself. They knew the whole 
household would be in order, and, though the mysteries of “ wash- 
ing day” might keep Mrs. Anderson from the sitting-room until 
dinner, it would be an excellent opportunity to survey Lucy’s new 
mantilla and dresses, if not to take patterns of them. 

The sitting-room looked out upon the garden, which was blush- 
ing with June roses, and fragrant with sweet syringa. ‘The honey- 
suckle and clematis clambering over the trellis, were not yet in 
bloom, but made a grateful shade for the piazza with their closely 
twined foliage. And here were sewing chairs, and low seats in 
abundance—Mrs. Anderson’s piano, and her books. She reversed 
the usual Milton fashion, and made a sitting room of her parlor, 
saying that she could not afford to keep the pleasantest room in 
her house shut up for company, and sit where she must be dis- 
turbed three times a dey by setting tables, and the odor of food 


from the adjoining kitchen, even hefore it was dished up. By the 
same rule her own chamber was the nursery—where she usually 
passed the morning with her children. After the mid-day meal 
and bath, all came to the sitting-room, to await Mr. Anderson’s 
return from business, the little people having their playthings on 
the piazza or in the garden where they could enjoy themselves, 
and still be in sight. 

Lucy was busied in arranging her drawers when the girls ar- 
rived. So the fashions, and the patterns occupied them a long 
time. Miss Mathews had brought up the first basque waist ever 
seen in the village, collars an inch or two deeper than they had 
been worn for many years, and several varieties of new under- 
sleeves. Such very important changes of course created a great 
deal of discussion and “trying on.” Besides, Lucy said aprons 
were to be worn again—she had a beauty, with pockets, and broad 
strings. Jenny, who had a light, childish figure, was very glad of 
this piece of intelligence, but Kate did not consider aprons be- 
coming, and never wore them. 

Finally the trio came down to the sitting-room, with their work 
baskets, and settled themselves comfortably, for a morning’s chat. 

“Are there any new engagements?” Lucy inquired, as she 
took up the skirt of a child’s dress. “I’m going to sew for sister 
this morning. I begged her to let little Lucy wear white dresses 
all summer, and she has promised on condition that I make her a 
set. I like to see children wear white, don’t you ?” 

“OQ, very much!” Jenny said. “If ever J have children, they 
shall always wear white from the time they are born till they are 
six years old at the very least.” 

“ Boys and all!” suggested Mrs. Anderson. She was passing 
through the room, and an amused smile played about her mouth, 
as she heard Jenny’s open-hearted intentions. 

The young girl blushed a very little, as girls will when older 
people chance to hear them talking of such matters. 

“ Wont you come and sit with us, Mrs. Anderson ? it will be 
so pleasant.” 

“Not just yet; I have the peas to shell for Eunice, and some 
ether little things to look after ; I dare say you have a great deal 
ty about by yourselves.” 

ire girls protested against all secrets in which Mrs. Anderson 
con.d not share, but she went on her way to the light household 
tasks, and they were alone again. 

“QO, about the engagements,” said Kate. ‘ Yes, has Mrs. An- 
derson told you Julia Knowles is to marry John Nichols after all.” 

“ No—is it possible !” 

“ Yes,” said Kate, again. ‘ After all the fun she made of him 
last summer.” 

“You know what queer speeches she used to make,” added 
Jenny. “It’s well he doesn’t. I don’t think they are in the 
least suited to each other.” 

“ And besides she’s so extravagant.” 

“ And he’s only a clerk, my dear.” 

“J did think she’d look higher,” Lucy said; “have you any 
fine cord in your basket, Kate 

“ Will this do? Sodid I. You know her sister married very 
well.” 

“ But they quarrel like everything, Jenny. Mrs. Smith lives 
close to them, you know, and I heard her tell mother that they 
threw cups at each other. He is always holding up his first wife 
as a pattern—I don’t blame her.” 

“Nor I,” said Lucy. “I think I shall tuck this skirt, wouldn’t 
you? ‘Three fine ones, and then one the width of the three.” 

Jenny thought it would be lovely, and suggested pointing the 
wide tuck by way of further embellishment. Kate was making 
yards of very fine points herself, that fashion having just reached 
Milton, when up till this time the young ladies had not been ac- 
customed to a display of under-skirts wheneyer they crossed the 
street, or came to the semblance of a damp pl the sidewalk. 

“But then Mrs. Smith can’t say much med Jenny. 
“ Everybody knows how she manages her ij d. She frets 
the whole time at him, because he wont move ton. Milton 
is not large enough for her ladyship.” 

“T never liked her,” said Lucy, “and I don’t believe sister 
does.” 

“T notice she doesn’t call very often; just hand me number 
fifty, Jenny—my spool is out. She’s made herself so busy with 
our affairs ; she told Mrs. Lane, that Jenny and I thought nobody 
in Milton was good enough for ustomarry. Didn’t she, Jenny ?” 

“ Yes, and George Lane and Edward Rockwell did not call 
for two months, nearly, until Frank Morgan found out, and came 
and asked us if we had said so, he didn’t believe it.” 

“I hate busybodies,” said Lucy Mathews, energetically. “It 
seems as if some people had nothing to do but talk about their 
neighbors’ affairs. O, girls—you remember Miss Wilcox, who 
used to sit in the middle aisle at our church, last winter ?”’ 

“ With the green velvet cloak, and stone martin set; very tall, 
wasn’t she?” asked Kate. 

** Yes—well, she married just after you came away. Such a 
wedding you never heard of. She married one of the Maxwells ; 
and had six bridesmaids, and a real Brussels veil. His mother, 
sent her the veil, and she had the most splendid presents—they 
were the town talk; I heard she had a whole trunk full of silver. 
Well—it’s the most mysterious thing. .She’s gone home to her 
father’s, and he’s sailed for Europe. The family pretend he’s 
gone on business, but everybody knows that's only a pretence. 
They say she flirted terribly before she was married, and wanted to 
keep it up, and he wouldn’t have it.” 

“don’t blame him, I’m sure,” said the prudish Kate Apple- 
ton. “I have no patience with any one that flirts.” 

“You needn’t look at, me,” Jenny retorted, good naturedly. 
“Lucy, she lectures me half the time about flirting. I say, it isn’t 


everybody that can,” and the saucy eyes threw a sunny glance at 
her cousin. “She thinks I flirted with young Lyons, when he 
was here in vacation. Do you know anything about his family? 
they live in Beacon street, I believe.” 

“Yes—lI know them all by sight. His sister married Dr. Ran- 
dolph. They are not on the best of terms, people say ; but all the 
Lyons family have high tempers. I don’t believe it’s his fault. 
We have never visited them.” 

“ He does not look as if he had,” said Kate, quickly. 

“O, of course you’d take his part. Lucy, I believe she’s made 
up her mind to be Mrs. Lyons yet.” 

“But about Mrs. Wilcox,” asked Kate, her face flushing in 
spite of herself, as she tried to turn the conversation. ‘ How did 
the family take it?” 

“ There was all sorts of stories flying. Some said he had been 
very gay, and she reproached him with it, and then he retorted 
about her flirting. ‘They say his mother went to see Mrs. Wilcox, 
and complained about her, and Mrs. Wilcox asked her if she had 
‘got through’ after a while. Mrs. Maxwell said ‘yes.’ Mrs. 
Wilcox rang the bell, and when the servant came, told him to 
show her the door. Cool, wasn’t it?” 

“Very,” said Jenny. “I think these points are a great im- 
provement, don’t you, Kate? Ah, I must tell you how Annie 
Lane has been going on. She is the vainest piece I ever saw. 
She always wears gaiters, thin soles, too, rain or shine. She 
thinks she has the prettiest foot and handin Milton. Sunday before 
last, our pew was full, and I went to aunt’s. Well, you never saw 
anybody witch so. First she put her arm on the hymn book, and 
leaned her head on her hand. Then she changed, and put it 
on the mahogany rail, you know, around the top of the pew, glove 
and all. Well, that didn’t satisfy her ladyship—so after a while, 
off came her glove, and she moved her rings around to show them 
to advantage, and then it was paraded on the pew door again. 
Of course in that position it looked very white against the mahog- 
any. Thank goodness, I’m not vain!” 

There was a minute’s silence, and the young girls stitched 
away industriously. Idleness certainly could not be laid to their 
charge, whatever faults they were guilty of. 

“O, are there any new songs?” Jenny broke in, after a while. 
“‘T meant to have written to you to bring me some. I’m tired to 
death of all my old ones ; Annie Lane catches everything I sing, 
and I always give up anything the minute it becomes common.” 


“ Everybody has got a ballad fever, since Catherine Hayes sang 
in Boston. You don’t hear anything else but Kathleen Mavour- 
neen, and The Harp that once—” 

“ What, those old things! Esther used to sing them as long 
ago as I can remember. It does worry me so, when Esther takes 
a musical fit. I wont go near the piano. I believe she thinks 
she sings better than I do now, and she tries to be so young. I 
declare, if ever I’m an old maid, I’ll own up to it; and not expect 
attentions from gentlemen. I couldn’t have a white bonnet this 
spring because she was going to have one. I do think it looks so 
foolish.” 

“Mrs. Anthony has the harfflsomest bonnet in church,” re- 
marked Kate. “ Did you notice her, Lucy? She sat in the third 
pew from ours. It’s one of those very open lace gimps.” 

“Yes; Isaw a strange face, and asked sister who she was. 
What a sweet little girl she has. I noticed her undersleeves, too, 
that they were trimmed with real Valenciennes.” 

“O, she dresses splendidly,” Kate rejoined. 

“So much the worse, for her husband failed just before they 
came here—very dishonorably they say, and I don’t think it looks 
very well to see her dress so much. Somebody said her father 
was very rich, and Mrs. Anthony lost her money too. I think I 
should die of mortification to have my husband fail, if I was 
married.” 

“ Girls ?” - 

It was Mrs. Anderson’s voice from the next room, and the three 
started as if they had been surprised in some hidden plot. 

“* Haye you finished?’ as Mrs. Wilcox asked her guest. It 
seems to me it’s most time.” 

“Have you been there all this while, sister?” asked Lucy, as 
Mrs. Anderson came in with her neat willow basket of freshly 
shelled peas. “I did not hear you.” 


“I dare say, you were talking too fast, all of you, and not very 
profitably either, I imagine, from what I heard of the conversa- 
tion, unless you intend to take useful warning by Miss Wilcox 
and her flirtations, and the domestic unhappiness half the world 
seems to suffer from.”” Mrs. Anderson leaned against the mantel 
as if she had not quite finished. “I wonder if you know what 
you have been talking about ?” 

“ Our sewing—partly,” Lucy said. 

* A very little partly.” 

“ And new music, Mrs. Anderson.” 

“ Yes, Jenny, seasoned with not very flattering remarks upon 
your own sister.” 


“But we have accomplished a great deal,” said Kate Appleton, 
coming to the defence. 

“I only inquired if you knew what you had been saying, Kate. 
Suppose I should be paying a visit to Mrs. Smith, and should tell 
her, ‘I think Kate and Jenny, and Lacy Mathews, three of the 
most gossiping girls I ever heard. They talked one whole morn- 
ing about their neighbors’ affairs—they said you were a great busy- 
body, and Annie Lane as vain as a peacock. They must be very 
ill-natured girls.’ I should certainly have thouglit so, if I had not 
known all three of you as well as I do.” 

“0, Mrs. Anderson !” 

“ Certainly—what else could I think? for Lucy has only hear- 
say about that affair of Miss Wilcox, I know-—our families never 
visited ; it was no personal affair of hers, and I dare say the whole 
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thing has been exaggerated; and how can she know the whole 
Lyons family here had bad tempers, when she has never been in 
their house. If any one had thought of marrying into it, such a 
report might make a great deal of trouble.” 

@ Kate Appleton’s eyes fell, and her color rose again, as the con- 
science stricken Jenny said : 

“T’m sure we did not mean to be ill natured, Mrs. Anderson.” 

“So am I, or I should be very much ashamed of my sister, and 
my guests. It’s a thoughtless habit people get into of talking about 
their neighbors’ affairs, and when such things are repeated, mischief 
comes of it in reality, just as much as if it had been intended. 
You wouldn’t like to have Mrs. Smith’s reputation as a gossip. 
I could make as much trouble as she did for you, with those young 
gentlemen, if I should repeat what you have said.” 

“ But what shall we talk about, sister? We can’t sit dumb a 
whole morning.” 

“I don’t believe you could, Lucy. Don’t look so miserable, 
Jenny—I know it’s very hard work to keep off such doubtful 
ground in conversation. I know it by experience ; aud yet, you 
know, gossip—thoughtless or unkind—is our great trouble here 
in Milton. Lucy might have told you about the concerts, and 
lectures of the winter; they would have interested you as much 
as the scandal about people you never meet, and in the country, 
your books and gardens, and household employments, come up 
naturally. Dear girls—you can’t have forgotten that ‘every idle 
word’ is to be brought into fearful scrutiny, even if they pass un- 
noticed and harmless in this life! Try and be a little more 
thoughtful,” their kind monitor added, turning to leave the room, 
“ for this reason, if not for the feelings of others, and the effect it 
has on your own characters.” 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE WILD BIRD’S CAROL, 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


The plaintive notes of the prisoned bird 
May be sweet to the listening ear; 

But the fount of the pitying heart is stirred, 
And it calls forth a sigh or a tear. 


Wherever the breath of life may glow, 
In whatever form it may be; 

The sweetest music it ever can know, 
Is the feeling of liberty. 


Then give me the wild bird’s gushing song, 
As it springs to the upper skies; 

Or rings through the forest all day long, 
With a férvor that never dies. 


It comes with a merry, gleesome trill, 
With a melody clear ana strong; 

And it strikes the ear with a joyous thrill, 
Then give me the wild bird’s song. 
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(Translated from the French for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE LAST OF THE FAIRIES. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Simon was an orphan frem his birth, and consequently brought 
up in great poverty. One of his uncles, a poor man who had 
more good will than resources, had adopted and nourished him as 
long as he was too young to earn ; then he had served as a shep- 
herd, with the hardest master in the country, where, for want of 
anything else, he had learned submission and patience. But Si- 
mon had now reached his twentieth year, and it was time for him 
to seek some permanent occupation. He had heard that Pierre 
Hardy wanted a laborer ; so he started for Birchwood farm, where 
he hoped to make an arrangement with the master, and obtain, as 
one of his companions said, “a good bed, a good porringer, and 
good wages.” 

It was autumn, but on this day the air was as warm as in har- 
vest time. Large clouds were hovering between heaven and earth, 
and not a breath was stirring among the leaves. Simon felt the 
effects of the weather. In spite of himself he was slackening his 
pace, when, at a turn in the road, he overtook old Fasia, laden 
with a large basket and two heavy parcels. The youth knew this 
peasant woman, who had, in the country, the reputation of being 
a witch and a fortune-teller. Half from fear, half from respect 
for age, he had always been polite to her, and this time took off 
his hat, and inquired after her health. 

Fasia stopped, out of breath. 

* You come very seasonably, young man,” said she, “and can 
relieve me of a part of my load.” 

“ Willingly, if we are travelling the same road,” replied Simon. 

“Take these parcels,” replied the witch; “1 know where you 
are going.” 

And as he appeared surprised : 

“Do you not hope to obtain a place with Pierre Hardy ?” con- 
tinued she. \“‘ He needs a laborer. Attach yourself to this fam- 
ily ; it will be a great satisfaction for you, for its masters have 
property, arid their daughter Annette is not yet promised. If you 
are faithful, perhaps you are now on your way to your wedding.” 

Simon repulsed this idea as too ambitious a one for a poor 
youth without friends ; but in spite of himself he continued to 
think of it. Fasia continued to talk of the Hardys, and to tell 
him what he must do to please them. The youth listened without 
appearing to do so; he even thought that the old peasant might 
make him succeed if she chose, for everybody in the parish knew 
that she had power over persons and things like the fairies of old ; 
bat he did not ask such a service of her, not knowing whether it 
wis lawfal. 


Meanwhile both advanced slowly, owing to the parcels and fee- 
ble limbs of Fasia. Simon, who had left his old home at a late 
hour, began to fear that he would be unable to reach Birchwood 
until the middle of the night. The peasant divined his impa- 
tience ; she pointed out to him a foot-path across the fields. It 
was wonderful how much the distance was shortened. At the ex- 
piration of an hour, Simon perceived that they had left behind 
them villages which he had thought to be still far away. Unfor- 
tunately, the sky had become cloudy, the thunder was rolling in 
the distance, and as they were crossing a heath, all the sluices of 
heaven were opened at once. 

Simon wished to gain a grove of poplars on the right; but the 
old woman prevented him, saying that it was to throw himself in 
the way of danger. 

“ Nevertheless we must seek a shelter, Mother Fasia,” said the 
young man, soaked to the skin. 

“Let us descend on this side,” replied she, following the fur- 
rows which turned towards the ravine. But the water followed 
the same direction, and both were quickly over shoes. The storm 
increased, the lightning flashed incessantly, and the thunder rolled 
in every direction. Simon, who was sinking deeper and deeper in 
the mire, was beginning to regret not having followed his first im- 
pulse, when Fasia suddenly turned and pointed towards the grove 
of poplars under which he had wished to take refuge, which the 
lightning had just struck. She encouraged him, at the same time 
to quicken his pace, pointing out to him that they were in a cart 
path. 

“ The white tracks show that we are approaching a lime-kiln,” 
added she, “and, dark as it is, I think I can perceive one below 
there. A few more steps, and we shall find what we need.” 


They arrived, a few minutes after, at the quarry, where the 
lime-burners gave them a place under their shed, before a fire 
which dried them in a twinkling. Only the storm continued, 
and it was necessary to be patient. They entered into conversa- 
tion with the workmen, who, when the soup was brought, gave 
some to the belated travellers. 

This refreshment arrived opportunely, for the journey had sharp- 
ened the appetite of the young man. Fasia perceived the pleas- 
ure with which the young man approached the smoking bowl. 

“Well! it is my opinion that it was better for us to gain the 
ravine than the little grove of poplars,” said she, winking. 

“‘ That was your doing, Mother Fasia,” replied Simon, almost 
respectfully; “you know more than the rest of us, and your 
advice should be followed.” 

The soup eaten, night drew on; but the storm was still howling 
in the distance. The old peasant declared that it was time to start 
again, and, after having thanked their hosts, both resumed their 
journey. The sky was still cloudy, there was a fog so dense they 
could hardly see ; only a few stars appeared here and there through 
the mist. The peasant and the youth arrived at the marsh of Fon- 
ceaux, which it was necessary to cross. Simon knew this place 
of old. He looked for the footpath which formed a solid road 
amid the miry ground. The small house at the opposite side of 
the Fonceaux, served as a landmark to point out its direction. 
He perceived a light in the distance, and directed his steps towards 
it, but he was soon sinking in the mire. He raised his head—the 
light was at his right. He turned in that direction and advanced 
again. This time he was above his knees in water. Surprised, 
he looked towards the other side of the marsh ; the light was now 
at his left! It seemed flying along the edge as if to delude him, 
so he remained standing among the reeds, weary and discouraged. 
Fasia, who had until then said nothing, but stood leaning on her 
staff, now laughed loudly. 

“Well! so my poor young man is bewildered,” said she, “has 
he forgotten that there are jack o’ lanterns ?” 

“Jack o’ lanterns!” repeated Simon, a little frightened; “I 
took it for theglight of the house opposite. But if that does not 
shine, how to recognize our road ?” 

* By looki the lights of the good God, which are always 
shining in thei™places,” said the old woman, pointing to the polar 
star. 

And she turned to the right without hesitation, and reached the 
hard footpath, which they followed to the other side. 

Simon marvelled more and more. All this confirmed his pre- 
vious ideas about Fasia, who seemed to be intelligent beyond her 
appearance, and he thought within himself that the old woman 
resembled less a poor peasant than one of those powerful fairies, 
stories of whom he had heard related in winter evenings. Mean- 
while both continued their route along the marsh, until they 
reached the New Mill, where Fasia advised her companion to pass 
the night. 

“The valley roads are under water at this hour,” said she. 
“You will not reach Hardy’s until after midnight ; everybody will 
be asleep. People who awake us are scarcely ever welcome. 
Rest at the mill, and at daybreak I will conduct you to Birchwood 
by the most direct road.” 

“ Your proposal is very reasonable,” replied Simon; “but it 
remains to be seen whether the miller, whom I do not know, will 
give me a lodging willingly.” 

Fasia began to laugh with confidence, and advancing towards 
the mill, knocked at the door. A boy came to unbar it. On rec- 
ognizing the old woman he welcomed her, summoned the master, 
who arrived hastily, took off his cap respectfully, and called to his 
wife to bring some of the best cider and a loaf of bread. 

Fasia received all these civilities without surprise. She intro- 
duced her companion, saying that they wished to obtain lodgings 
at the mill, then inquired what had happened since her last visit. 
The miller related everything in detail. Fasia advised him what 
to do in a tone that seemed like command. 

After supper Simon was taken wo the bed of the miller’s boy, 


where he slept soundly until morning. Before starting the mil- 
ler’s wife gave them breakfast, and they set off refreshed. Old 
Fasia left her basket at the mill. After having followed a foot- 
path for some time, they came to ploughed ground, and the roof 
of Birchwood appeared above the hill. As they were passing a 
marshy meadow, they perceived six fine cows which had left their 
pasture, and were browsing in the grass of the swamp. Fasia 
stopped : 

“ Quick, quick, my boy,” said she; “turn those animals and 
drive them to the stable, or in two hours the Hardys will have 
nothing but their skins. The swamp grass is poisonous, and 
would kill the cows.” 

Simon did as the old woman commanded ; he went to collect 
the cows, and drove them to the farm. The daughter, who was 
crossing the court, was surprised to see them. 

“Thank this young man,” said Fasia; “he has driven your 
cows from the swamp.” _ 

“ Is it possible?” exclaimed the young girl. “If any misfor- 
tune had happened to them, I should have been blamed, for they 
were left in my care ; but my little brother Henry is so sick that I 
forgot all about them.” 

As she spoke thus, the eyes of the pretty Annette were filled 
with tears, and, in order to conceal them, she drove the animals 
to the stable. 

Simon entered the house ; but the master was absent, and his 
return was not expected until the next day. As Annette was 
obliged to carry milk to the village, he proposed to take care of 
little Henry. The young girl thanked him, and after explaining 
what was to be done, went away with full heart and weeping eyes. 

Simon had watched beside the invalid about half an hour, when 
he saw old Fasia enter with a bowl of smoking tea made from an 
herb which she had just gathered. She told the young man to 
give it to the sick boy to drink, showing him the plant, that he 
might repeat the remedy if necessary ; then, taking leave, recom- 
mended zeal and patience. Simon executed the orders given so 
faithfully, that when Annette returned, little Henry was sitting up, 
with his eyes wide open, and almost smiling. In the evening he 
was still better, and, thanks to the herb-drink, he slowly recovered. 

When Hardy returned, Annette did not fail to tell him what 
Simon had done for the cows and her little brother. 

“T think,” said she, “that the young man is attentive, intelli- 
gent and kind. If he is always as profitable as he has already 
been, he will be of great assistance to us.” 

“We shall see,” said Pierre Hardy, who did not like to express 
his opinion of people until he had tried them. But, notwithstand- 
ing this, his daughter’s account had prepossessed him in favor of 
Simon, and he gave him more wages than he expected. 

The young man did not disappoint him. He labored hard, and 
his advice was always of service to the Hardys. To tell the 
truth, this advice was often suggested by old Fasia, who passed 
Birchwood every week, and did not fail to communicate some use- 
ful information. The old womaa allowed the young man to re- 
ceive all the credit of these services, so that he grew in favor with 
the Hardys daily. Annette, especially, preferred him to all the 
young men in the neighborhood. This Simon had divined, and 
was not ungrateful, but as she was beautiful and rich he could 
not hope to obtain her hand, which gave him no little sorrow. 

Old Fasia, perceiving this, guessed the cause. One day as he 
was returning from his work, with his spade on his shoulder, she 
stopped him near the house, and said abruptly that she knew what 
had made him so discouraged for some months. 

“You think the name of Hardy is not the most suitable for the 
pretty Annette,” added she, “and you would like to have her 
change it for yours.” 

“« Speak lower !”” exclaimed the young man, terrified. 

“ Why so ?” said she. 

“ Because if they hear you I shall be dismissed from Birchwood.” 

“Do you think so? Well, my boy, you must explain yourself 
without delay: Annette is attached to you; if you are not to be 
married, this inclination must not be suffered to increase. Show, 
therefore, that your intentions are honest, and express them.” 

“T am very willing to do so, Fasia, but how shall it be done ?” 

“You must go and find Mother Hardy, who is in the barn ; an- 
nounce to her that you are about to leave Birchwood, and as she 
will ask your motive, tell her bravely.” 


Simon was a little alarmed at this expedient ; but the old peas- 
ant declared it was the only thing to be done, and as he felt that 
it was his duty he resolved upon it. At the first announcement of 
his departure, Mother Hardy exclaimed loudly, as might have 
been expected ; but he avowed the true reason for this resolution, 
and the peasant stopped short. When she had heard all the rea- 
sons of the young man, she said to him in a friendly tone, that 
what he had just told her increased the good opinion she had al- 
ways had of him; that she could not give him a reply, because 
it belonged to the master to decide; but she would speak to him 
at night. 

Annette and her mother had a long conversation, after which 
the latter went in search of her husband, who, the next morning, 
took Simon to the field with him, and, after having made him re- 
peat what he had said to his wife the day before, declared, pressing 
his hand, that he should be happy to be his father-in-law. 

The wedding took place amid great rejoicing. Simon invited 
Mother Fasia, to whom he presented a basket of provisions and a 
cloth cloak. “I know you do not need these, Mother Fasia,” said 
he, “for I have seen that all obey your will.” 

“ Then you also believe me to be a witch,” said she, “but you 
are mistaken. God has given me no more than he has bestowed on 
all his creatures, only I have used it more carefully. It has been 
truly said that [ am the last of the fairies, but it should be added 
that my name is 
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EXHIBITION OF BELLS. 

The attention of our readers is called to 
the bells now on exhibition at the Crvstal 
Palace by Messrs. Meneely & Sons, West 
Troy, N. ¥. It consists of a chime of eight 
bells, weighing together 1600 pounds, and 
one church bell weighing =. The 
latter is seen in the centre its aecom- 
panying hangings. The casting is perfect, 
and the tone very clear, with an extraordina- 
ry vibration. The tenor of the chime weighs 
404 pounds, and ison the key of G. The 
tones ascend in regular succession, one oc- 
tave; an ingeni constructed frame sup- 
ports the whole. The Messrs. Meneely, in 
view of the first allotment of reom at the 
Palace, had prepared a large and splendid 

, the tenor weighing 2500 pounds, key of 
The unexpected demand for space, how- 
ever, compelled the managers to reduce theiz 

vious allotment from ten feet by fifty, to 
fre feet by ten. By extending in height, 
they have been enabled tomake the beaatiful 
display as represented im the engraving. 
This establishment has been im successful 
operation for the pest thirty years, and their 
tterns, which have been improved upon 
time to time by expensive experiments, 
as well as comparison with those of the mos? 
celebrated European founders, are said to 
be wnegualied. This hitherto extensive es- 
tablishment has recently been mach enlarged 
and improved, by the addition of a new fur- 
naee, the largest (for bel} casting) and mos? 
complete in the United States. To them 
the credit of bringing into successful 
Tse iron cases over which the clay is 
placed, to form the moskis. ‘This is a very 
great improvement over the former method, 
securing very smooth castings not only, but 
a very saperior tone. They now tarn out 
annually a one thousand bells, averaging 
600 pounds each. These find their way not 
only into every State in the Union, but also 
the Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
the West Indies, China, and in fact wherever 
the sound of the “church-going bell” is 
heard. Of these are most of the finest and 
largest church and fire-alarm bells in the 
country. Persons unacquainted with the 
business may wonder, perhaps, where all the 
bells go. en we consider that ours is 
comparatively a new country, and very rap- 
idly mcreasing in population, new communi- 
ties constantly springing up, each of which 
must have its one or more temples of wor- 
ship, it becomes evident, that there must be 
a great demand. Compared with Eastern 
nations, we are not characterized by the num- 
ber and weight of our bells. In Europe there 
are many heavy bells, “swinging slow with 
sullen roar,” and in Germany and England 
the chiming of bells, has become, so to speak, 
one of their most cherished institutions. The 
English and Germans have paid especial at- 
tention to the casting of bells, and from the 
fact that the churches erected even in the 
small villages are considered incomplete 
without its “merry peal,” their manufacture 
has been brought to a high state of perfec- 
tion. We hope soon to see their example 
imitated in this country. The demand for 
Messrs. Meneely’s bells from the principal 
cities has been such, that they have estab- 
lished many agencies, where, as well as at 
the foundry, a supply of bells of all descrip- 
tions is kept. In New York, at Messrs. 
Hitchcock & Co.’s, 116 Broadway; in Bos- 
ton, at Messrs. Kellogg, Cobb & Co.’s, 51 
Water Street, bells Messrs. Meneely’s 
manufacture can always be found. 


MANTEL, EXHIBITING AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


MARBLE MANTEL. 
‘The engraving below accurately represents 
one of ‘Seantiful to be 
seen in the Crystal Palace—a contribution 
characteristic of this nineteenth ecntury, in 
which the offices of art are enlisted in the 
service of domestic comfort. The hearth has 
long been celebrated as the scene of our pur- 
est enjoyments—the shrine around which the 
affections and the memories of a family most 
fondly cluster : to decorate that hearth, and 
add the charm of material loveliness to the 
associations of the mind, is a task which the 
loftiest genius might proudly andertake ; and 
the sculptor’s art as it is the simplest, adorn- 
ed with no meretriciong ornament of color- 
ing, self-contained, and depending for effect 
on the ideal it embodies,—so is it also a form 
‘of poetry, the highest and the purest that the 
intellect of man can aspire to. But we wan- 
der from our subject ; this chimney piece is 
of the whitest marble, without spot or blem- 
ish,—its style what is called the Renaisance, 
a mixtare of various ancien® orders—the 
classic, the gothic, and the arabesque, into 
one harmonious picture. On either side wiil 
be seen a classic vestal, standing under a 
canopy of elaborate workmanship, and thus 
forming the supports of friezes of foliage, 
through which ‘squirrels, paroquettes, chame- 
leons, and grotesque heads peep out upon us ; 
in the centre of the friezes is a shield sup- 
a the stems of the foliage, and sur- 
moun by a griffin’s head. The*whole 
presents that perfect balance and proportion, 
without which no satisfying beauty can. he 
created or exist. This chimney piece is de- 
signed and manufactured by Mr. John Ken- 
nedy, of Twenty-Third Street, New York,— 
if not the first, one of the first and most ris- 
ing marble workers in the United States, 
His life is a lesson of what may be done in 
this republic by genius and industry; a few 
years ago he was a poor mechanic, rich only 
in hope and the best wealth of an energetic 
character. He is now, though still young, 
the proprietor of a vast business, and is 
idly oe his competitors by the supe- 
rior quality of the work which he turns out. 
It is needless to add, that one great secret of 
Mr. Kennedy’s success is, that he oversees 
and practically leads his workmen,—that he 
himself understands his business by experi- 
ence and study, and that he will have what- 
ever order he may have on hand executed in 
the best style, or not at all. The visitor to 
the Crystal Palace must not permit himself 
to depart after a cursory glance merely at 
what might generally be termed the gems of 
the exhibition, for among those articles that 
can lay less claim to the right of being classed 
among the list of illustrated fine arts, he will 
nevertheless find many articles that more 
truly represent art, than will at first be real- 
ized. Thus in making our selections for 
illustration in the Pictorial, we have taken 
our designs from all grades of the articles 
exhibited. The engraving given below of 
the marble mantel, is in fact a rich specimen 
of artistic talent and true skill of the sculp- 
tor’s genius, and the observant and thought- 
ful will not pass idly by such articles, though 
they be surrounded by statuary and famous 
pictures. There is a charm in the fact that 
any article combines in its construction not 
only artistic beauty, but also mechanical use, 
and to our mind there is much more reason 
in going into rhapsodies over an article of 
this sort, than over the imaginary excellence 
of some restored painting, executed centuries 
ago by some unknown artist. 


J. O'BRIEN, AGED 102 YEARS. | 

‘J. O._Briex, son of the sister of the great Indian chief, 
Kenandogh, was born in Sheffield, Berkshire County, Mass., 
April 16th, 1752—now in his 102d year, At the commence- 
ment of the Revolutionary War, he entered the’ American 
army as assistant surgeon, and served untilithe close of that 
war. In 1812 he took sides with the Americans against the 
British. He now resides in Syracuse, N.Y. The engraving 
is from a daguerreotype by pson & Davis, Brooklyn. 
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THE WOUNDED HERON, EXHIBITING AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


DAY & NEWELL’S PATENT BANK LOCKS, 


These gentlemen have placed a very interesting case of their 
manufactures in the Crystal Palace, and presented the public 
with a fine specimen of their skill in the locksmith’s art. Among 
a multiplicity of articles for door-fastenings, etc., we notice their 
marvellous Bank Lock. This is the lock that was exhibited by 
their agent, Mr. A. C. Hobbs, at the World’s Fair, London, and 
which created so much excitement, defying the most skilful me- 
chanics in their endeavors to pick it. It was submitted to their 
hands, and after an unsuccessful trial of one hundred and thirty-five 
days, stimulated by a large reward, they were compelléd to pro- 
nounce it impregnable. We are informed by Messrs. Day & New- 
ell that this is the only American lock ever tested in Europe, 
which has proved a perfect barrier to the tools of the picklock ; 
and the most consummate skill in mechanics could not produce 
its superior. This lock is susceptible of an infinity of changes, 
from thousands to billions, enabling the one a or 

it at pleasure, simply by transposing or altering the position 
of the poor the door; thereby frustrating 
the skill of the inventor, should he be inclined to make the attempt 
at opening any lock of his manufacture after it had passed out of 

possession. Too much praise cannot be awarded to the in- 
ventor, Mr. Robert Newell, for giving to the world such a master- 
piece of mechanical skill. This lock is now in use in the princi- 
pal banking institutions of our country. The United States gov- 


ernment has adopted it for their treasuries, and the British gov-: 


ernment has approved of it for the Bank of England, State Paper 
Office, ete. The construction of these locks has become quite an 
extensive business, and the manufacturers, Day & Newell, at 589 
Broadway, New York, are reaping a lucrative remuneration. 


SEWING MACHINES. 

The improvements in sewing by 
machinery that have been made 
during the past years are really as- 
tonishing; and the nice precision 
which is now obtained in forming 
seams, as well as stitching upon 
every kind of fabric, and in such 


endless as is now 
attainable by the American 
Sewing Machine, is among 
the practical wonders of the 
day. Above we have a draw- 
ing of Grover, Baker & Co’s 
elegant and unique sewing 
machine—an entirely new 
article, in this way, one of 
which may be seen in opera- 
tion at the Crystal Palace. 
The advantages of this pat- 
tern is that it may be made 
use of in the sitting-room, 
for family sewing of any kind, and serves the double purpose of 
an ornamental table and a most useful houschold implement. 
This patent sewing machine promises to effect a complete revolu- 
tion in the business of the seamstress, as great as the power-loom 
effected in that of the weaver. This is in truth a moderate state- 
ment, for the capabilities of the machine have not yet been fully 
tested, and it is impossible to say how far its influence on the 
labor market may yet extend. The machine is extremely simple 
in construction, and is very readily adapted to being driven by 
the foot of the worker, after the fashion of a turning lathe ; and in 
sewing other than simple straight lines—for the machine can 
stitch in circles, or zig-zag, or any other way that may be desired 
—this is a great advantage, as it leaves both hands of the worker 
free to manage the cloth. This mode of working also secures a 
much higher rate of speed—by the hand the machine may be 
driven at the rate of sixty to seventy-five stitches per minute, by 


SARK LOCKS 
A.c.4O 88S, 


the foot at nearly twice that rate. “Looking at this great Ameri- 
can invention,” says the “ Edinburg Scotsman,” “ while at work, 
it is impossible to resist the conclusion that it is destined com- 
pletely to supersede all ordinary plain hand sewing, and that such 
sewing, as an occupation for either men or women, tailors or 
seamstresses, is gone forever.” There is no question that this 
machine is one of vast superiority, and the very extensive sale of 
them at tis time is evidence of this fact. We are informed that 


TABLE SEWING MACHINE, AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


there is now no controversy between the proprietors of this patent 
and that of Elias Howe, Jr. Mr. Howe and the patentees of 
this machine having arranged all questions between them satis- 
factorily and forever. This agreement saves all further chance of 
litigation to parties purchasing of Grover, Baker & Co., it being 
known that these two patents were the two /irst issued in this 
country and England, upon the sewing machine. The engraving 
below represents one of Grover, Baker & Co’s “ordinary sewing 
machines, such as are used in binding and stitching boots and 
shoes, and upon all sorts of cloth and leather. The framework 
of the machine is of cast-iron, but it must not be imagined to be a 
huge, clumsy affair, like a hand-loom ; on the contrary, it occupies 
a little more space than two cubic feet, and might stand on the 
top of a lady’s work-table. The right hand of the worker turns a 
small wheel, which puts in operation two needles, one an upright 
needle, the other a sort of semi-circular one; and on a strong 
tabular surface, at the left hand extremity of which these two 
needles work—the upright above and the circular under—the 
cloth is laid with the left hand, and propelled between the needles 
as the machine proceeds with its stitching. This it does with 
amazing rapidity, running off in something less than a minute a 
line of stout sewing which an ordinary seamstress would scarcely 


equall 


overtake in the course of half an hour! It costs from $75 to $100. 


SHOE MACHINE, AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


THE WOUNDED HERON. 
Messrs. Duplau & Salles, of Paris, contribute to the Exbibition 


@ large and magnificent collection of bronzes, among which are 


some beautiful and really artistic gems. We have selected for 
illustration this week from their collection, and give above, the 
“Wounded Heron,” which, for force of design and skill in work- 
manship, we have seldom seen equalled, and far less frequently 
exediiel. Nothing could be more perfect than the action of the 
bird, as he, in his death agony, grasps with one claw the shaft 
which, buried deeply in his vitals, is rapidly letting out his life’s 
blood, while with the other outstretched he clutches the ground, 
as the drowning man grasps at a straw. The head, with its ex- 
panded bill, the eye, and, in fact, every muscle and feather indi- 
cate the agonizing throes of death, while the convulsive p of 
the arrow exhibits to the life the awful struggle with which he en- 
deavors to tear from its wound the death-dealing messenger. 
The vigor with which this beautiful piece is designed is only 

led by the exceedingly perfect manner in which it is cast. 
Every individual feather has a character, and where some have 
been disengaged in the struggle of the bird, they are rendered with 
an acca at is really surprising; and if we had not seen the 
boar’s head in bronze, we should say that the ‘‘ Wounded Heron ” 
was the finest piece of easting in bronze, or any other material, 
that we had ever seen. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
MY ISLAND HOME. 


BY MARY A. CLARE. 


How proud thy sparkling waters seem, 
L , in the fa 


Of thy fair face, this autumn eve. 

Tis well to hush a breath too loud, 
While fancy’s iorms around us crowd ; 
°T is well the brow with joy should glow, 
And from the eye its soft light flow ; 
And well to wreathe the lip with smiles, 
For we are mid the “ Thousand Isles.”’ 
Those fairy lands, that seem as sent, 
Bright fragments of the firmament, 

To show to mortals, worn with care, 
How fair a home awaits them there. 


See! yonder, mid the waves’ caress, 
Where bending boughs their shadows kiss, 
The loveliest isle of all is seen, 
Enrobed in varied hues of green, 
Where towering rocks and gentle slopes 
Are mingling like our fears and hopes. 
How sweet ’t would be to leave behind 
The anxious cares and toils that bind 
Our souls in thraldom to this earth, 
Till they .orget their heavenly birth, 
And seem content to live and die, 
Without one thought aspiring high 
Above the forms which fashion gives, 
As tyrant queen unto her slaves. 

How sweet to leave all these and seek, 
With cheerful hearts and spirits meek, 
A quiet home in that fair isle, 

Where nature wears a constant smile, 
And beauty lends enchanting power, 
To morning dawn and midnight hour. 


Together there we °d gaily look 

For flowers, in every scented nook ; 
And listen to the birdling songs, 

Which Echo, in her glee, prolongs. 

At sunset hour, as side by side, 

We'd float along the sparkling tide ; 

No brilliant hall, adorned by art, 
Where fashion’s minions act their part, 
Could tempt my heart to yield one sigh, 
For pleasures that are born to die. 


‘Ana where should come the spirit call, 
That soon will summon each and all; 
I there could sweetly yield my breath, 
And pass into the arms of death ; 

°T would seem so near the clime above, 
The land where dwells undying love. 


In these sweet visions rapt the while, 
Weve floated past thee, fairy isle; 
Thine outline with the waters blends, 
And distance novel beauties lends. 
Scon, soon well gaze for thee in vain, 
One lingering look, and yet again 

My thoughts to thee will often roam, 
Farewell! farewell! my island home! 


4 > 


(Translated from the French of A. Dumas, for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE RAVEN CATCHER. 


BY R. T. A. MACEY. 


One morning in the month of March, 1848, on passing from 
my sleeping chamber into my study, I found, as usual, upon my 
bureau, a pile of journals, and upon this pile of journals a pile of 
letters. Among these letters there was one whose large red seal 
attracted my immediate attention. It bore the stamp of no post, 
and was simply addressed to M. Alexandre Dumas, Paris, which 
indicated that it had been forwarded through a third person. The 
characters were of a singular style, floating between the English 
and German caligraphy; he who traced them must have been 
habituated te command, and possessed of a certain firmness of 
resolution, mitigated by impulses of heart and caprices of thought, 
which, at times, rendered him quite another man than the man 
apparent. : 

I like very much, when I receive a letter in an unknown hand, 
and which seems to me to come from some person of importance, 
I like very much to form in advance, from the insignificant lines 
traced by him in the superscription, an idea of his rank, his habits, 
and his character. My reflections made, I opened the letter and 
read as follows : 


“ The Hague, February 224, 1848. 

“ Srx,—I know not whether M. Eugene Vivier, the distinguished 
artist who visited us during the present winter, and whose ac- 
quaintance I have been so happy to make, has told you that I was 
one of the mostassiduous of yourreaders. I can assert as much, 
however numerous they may be ; for. to say that I have read 
M iselle de Belle-Isle, Amaury, the Trois Mousquetaires, Vingt 
aus apres, Bragelonne, and Monte Christo, would be paying you too 
ordinary a compliment. Ihave long desired to offer you a souvenir, 
and at the same time to introduce to you one of our greatest na- 
tional artists, M. Backinsen. Permit me then, to address you, in 
connection with this, four designs by this artist, representing the 
most striking scenes from your romance, the ‘ Three Guardsmen.’ 

“ Adieu, sir; pray consider me your affectionate 
Witiiam, Prixce or Orance.” 


I acknowledge that this letter, dated the 22d of February, that 
4s to say, the day on which the revolution in Paris burst forth, and 
received a day or two after I had almost fallen a sacrifice to the 


fury of the mob, under pretext that I was a friend of princes, gave 
me sensible pleasure. 


In truth, for the poet, the foreigner occupies the place of pos- 
terity. Placed outside of our little literary wranglings, our petty 
artistic jealousies, the foreigner, like the future, judges the man by 
his works, and the crown which passes the frontier is wreathed 
with the same flowers with those which are thrown upon a tomb. 

Curiosity, however, was more powerful than gratitude. I began 
by opening the pasteboard box, which was deposited in a corner 
of my bureau, and found enclosed, in fact, tour beautiful designs: 
one representing the arrival of Artegnon and his yellow horse at 
Meung ; another, the ball at which milady severs the’ferret of dia- 
monds from Buckingham’s doublet; a third, the bastion of St. 
Gervais ; the fourth, the death of milady. 

I then wrote my thanks to the prince. 

I had long known the prince as an artist, and a distinguished 
composer. The Duke of Orleans and the Prince Jerome Napo- 
leon, two princes who have studied mankind and the arts, have 
often spoken of it to me. It is known that the Duke of Orleans 
engraved beautifully. I have proofs from his own hand which 
are models d’eau forte and aqua tinta. As to Prince Napoleon, I 
have (a thing he has probably forgotten) some republican verses 
of his composition, which cost hjm a severe punitory task at the 
college or Stuttgard, and which were given to me, in 1839 or 
1840, by the lovely Princess Mathilda. 

I have especially heard the Princess of Orange spoken of as 
one of those superior women who, when they are not Elizabeths 
or Christinas, are Sevignes or de Staels. 

When the Prince of Orange was called to succeed his father to 


the throne of Holland, I naturally desired to visit Amsterdam, to - 


assist at the coronation of the new king, and to present my thanks 
to the Ex Prince of Orange. 

I set out on the 9th of May last. 

On the 10th the journals announced that I was going to Amster- 
dam, to write a report of the festivities of the coronation. The 
same thing was announced on the 9th of October, 1846, when 
I started to Madrid. 

I beg pardon of the journals which seem so anxious to busy 
themselves concerning me ; but when I go to the nuptials of prin- 
ces, I go as guest, not as historian. 

This settled, I return to my departure. 

Besides the pleasures of locomotion, and the necessity of respir- 
ing from time to time a different atmosphere from that which one is 
accustomed to breathe, a pleasant surprise was in reserve for me. 
As I was about to pass from the waiting hall to the depot, I felt 
some one pull the skirt of my great coat. 

“Where are you going?” inquired the person who had just 
attracted my attention by the aid of so hasty a gesture. 

I uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

And you?” 

“To Holland.” 

“ And I likewise.” 

“ To see the coronation ?”’ 

“To.” 

“ And I too.” 

“ Are you directly invited ?” 

“No; but I know the king as a prince artist, and as, since the 
death of the Duke of Orleans, such princes have been scarce, I 
am anxious to see this one crowned.” 

My travelling companion was Biard. 

Two years had passed since we had seeneach other. A strange 
life is ours! When we meet we overflow with love; we pass 
hours, days, a week, in the joys of a chance reunion; we take 
places in the same car, return by the same coach ;—we grasp each 
other’s hand, and exclaim, with the most serious air imaginable : 
“ Ah, ’tis sad to be separated from each other; let us see each 
other oftener.” And we never meet again. 

For each returns to his own existence, plunges again into his 
peculiar work, builds his ant hill or castle, to which posterity alone 
may assign the true height, and time its true duration. 

It was a pleasant night Biard, my son, and myself passed to- 
gether on our road to Brussels. There were five or six other per- 
sons with us in the same diligence. Did they comprehend our 
conversation? I doubt it. At the end of fifty leagues of route, 
and five or six hours travel, did they regard us as men of intellect 
or fools? I know not. The mind of one is so strange to an- 
other! It bounds so rapidly from the heights of philosophy to 
the shallows of quibble! has a stamp so peculiar, so individual, so 
eccentric! It belongs so exclusively to a caste, that a long initia- 
tion into that mind is necessary in order to comprehend it. 

But as we became weary of everything, even of laughing, to- 
wards two o’clock the conversation ceased ; towards three, we were 
asleep ; towards five we were roused to look to our trunks; and 
lastly, towards eight, we arrived in Brussels. 

At Brussels everything was perfectly quiet, and if one had not 
heard, in French, so much abuse of France, one might have for- 
gotten that France existed. Wewere again in full monarchy. 
A singular country is Belgium—a country which keeps a watch 
upon its king because he is always ready to abscond. It is true 
Leopold I. is aman of fine talent. At everyrevolution in France, 
or at each mob which thunders in Brussels, he rushes to his bal- 
cony, hat in hand, and makes a sign that he wishes to be heard. 
The people listen. 

“My children,” says he, ‘‘ you know that I have been made 
king in spite of myself. Before I became your king I had no 
desire to occupy the post, and since I am such, I would prefer 
being so no longer. If, then, you are as myself, and have that 
much royalty, give me one hour; I ask no more. In one hour I 
shall be out of the kingdom. I have encouraged railroads only 
for that purpose. Be prudent, at least, and break nothing—you 
see it would be useless.” 

To which the people reply : 


“ We do not want you to leave ; we only felt like making a lit- 
tle noise, that is all. We have done so, and are satisfied. Vive 
le Roi !” 

And the king and people separate, better satisfied with each 
other than ever. 

“Be easy ; when we reach Brussels I will take you to see some- 
thing you have never seen.” 

And in my pride I shrugged my shoulders at each repetition of 
this promise. 

I have been, perhaps, ten times to Brussels. In these ten trips 
I saw the Park, the Botanical Garden, the palace of the Prince 
of Orange, the church of St. Gudule, the boulevard of Waterloo, 
the magazines of Meline, and Cans, the palace of the Prince de 
Ligne. What could remain for me to see # 

So scarcely had we arrived, when I said to Biard : 

“Come, let us go and see what I have not yet seen.” 

“Come,” replied he, laconically. 

And Biard, Alexander, and myself set out. 

Our guide conducted us to a tolerably handsome house, situated 
in the neighborhood of the cathedral, and stopping before a gate, 
rang the bell without hesitation. A servant came to admit us. 
His appearance struck me instantly. The ends of his fingers 
were bloody, and his waistcoat and pantaloons were literally cov- 
ered with feathers, or rather, with down from the remains of all 
sorts of birds. He had, moreover, a singular movement of the 
head, a semicircular motion, similar to that of a torcol, a bird 
resembling the pigeon, called “ torcol”’ in France. 

“My friend,” said Biard to him, “will you have the goodness 
to inform your master that some strangers, passing through Brus- 
sels, desire to visit his collection ?”’ 

“My master is not here, sir, but in his absence I am charged 
with doing the honors of his cabinets.” 

Ah! the deuce exclaimed Biard. Then turning to me; “ It 
will not be so curious,” said he; “but no matter, let us go in 
notwithstanding.” 

The domestic was waiting, we nodded to him, and he led the 
way. 
“Notice how he walks,” said Biard to me, “’tis a curiosity 
already.” 

In fact our brave conductor had the gait of a bird, not of a 
man, and the bird from whom he seemed more particularly to 
have borrowed his gait was the magpie. 


We first crossed a square court inhabited by a cat and two or 
three storks. The cat seemed suspicious ; the storks, on the con- 
trary, standing motionless upon their long red feet, seemed full of 
confidence. 

While our guide was crossing the court, I remarked nothing 
extraordinary in his conduct except the turning of the head I have 
mentioned, and the grave manner in which he placed one foot be- 
fore the other. In truth, he walked like a magpie, when a magpie 
walks gravely. 

We reached the garden. It was a kind of miniature jardin des 
plantes, square like the court, but larger, containing a multitude of 
ticketed flowers, arranged in numerous borders, separated by walks, 
so that the borders could be easily dressed. 

We were scarcely in the garden when our guide completely 
changed his manner; from walking gravely he passed to leaping. 
Three or four paces distant he perceived an insect, a caterpillar or 
coleoptere ; instantly, with a movement of the reins which noth- 
ing can render, he made, with his feet joined, two or three short 
jumps forward, then a side bound, fell upon one foot, leaned for- 
ward at the same time, seized the insect between his thumb and 
forefinger, without ever missing his aim, threw it in the walk, and 
came down upon it with the foot he held in air, with the whole 
weight of his body. There was not a second lost between the 
discovery, arrest, and punishment of the insect. The execution 
terminated, an easy side bound brought him again in the same 
walk with us. 

Afterwards, at the sight of any insect whatever, he went through 
the same operation ; but, I repeat it, so rapidly, that, without halt- 
ing, we could continue our walk towards a pavilion which seemed 
to be number one of the exhibition. The door was wide open. 
The pavilion was square, and surrounded with small recesses 
resembling pigeon-holes, or rather, the small square boxes usual 
in post-offices. 

At first sight it seemed to me that these recesses were filled with 
seeds. I concluded I was in the sanctum of some knowing horti- 
culturist, and was in expectation of seeing interesting varieties of 
beans, peas, lentils and vetches ; but on approaching and regard- 
ing attentively, I perceived that what I had taken for dried vege- 
tables were simply the eyes of birds ;—eyes of the eagle, the vul- 
ture, the paroquet, hawk, raven, magpie, starling, blackbird, spar- 
row, chaffinch, tomtit—eyes, in fine, of every species of bird. 
One might have said, balls of every size, from those of twelve to 
the pound to the finest shot. 


Thanks to some chemical preparation, invented, doubtless, by 
the proprietor of the establishment, all these eyes had preserved 
their color, their solidity, I may almost say their expression ; only 
that being torn from their sockets and deprived of their lids, they 
had assumed a ferocious and menacing expression. 

Above each recess was a ticket indicating the species of bird to 
which the eyes belonged. ' 

O Coppelius! Doctor Coppelius ! fantastic child of Hoffman! 
you who were always in search of eyes, pretty eyes, if you had 
come to Brussels, how easily you might have found what you sought 
with so much perseverance fer your daughter Olympia! 

** Gentlemen,” said our guide, when he thought we had suffi- 
ciently examined the first collection, “will you pass to the raven 
gallery 
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We bowed assent, and followed our guide, who introduced us 
to the galerie des corbeaur. 

Never was a gallery more worthy of its title. Picture to your- 
self a long corridor ten feet wide, twelve feet high, lighted by win- 
dows looking upon the garden, and completely tapestried with 
ravens nailed with their backs to the wall, the wings, neck and 
feet extended. 

The ravens formed, along the wall, the most fantastic wreaths, 
and the most extravagant designs. Some were falling into dust, 
others were in every degree of putrefaction ; some fresh and others 
still struggling and crying. There might have been eight or ten 
thousand. 

I turned to Biard, full of ‘gratitude to him ; in fine, I had never 
seen anything to compare with this. 

“ Your master,” I inquired of the domestic, “takes upon him- 
self the trouble of tracing these cabalistic figures upon the wall ?” 

“O, yes, sir, no one touches his ravens but himself. Ah! he 
would be in a pleasant way if any one meddled with them.” 

“TI suppose he has raven furnishers throughout all Belgium ?” 

“ No, sir, he takes them himself.” 

“What! takes them himself! where ?”’ 

“ Yonder, on the roof.” 

And he pointed to a roof upon which I saw a species of mech- 
anism, the ingenious details of which I could not distinguish. 

I am a considerable bird hunter myself, although I never pushed 
the love of ornithology to madness, as did our worthy citizen of 
Brussels. 

“‘ But explain how he goes about it,” said I to the domestic. 
“« The raven is one of the most crafty, subtle, cunning and suspi- 
cious of birds.” 

“ Yes, sir, in respect to the old means, the gun, nux vomica ; 
but not against the bass-viol.” 

“ How! against the bass-viol ?” 

“ Certainly, sir; a raven may be suspicious of a man who car- 
ries a gun, and even of a man who carries nothing, but how would 
you have him suspicious of a man who is playing the bass-viol ?” 

“So your master, like Orpheus, charms the ravens with his 
music ?”’ 

“I did not say that precisely.” 

“What do you say, then ?” 

“ T’'ll explain the thing to you. My master has a traitor—” 

A traitor !” 

“Yes, a tame raven. Yonder, that old knave walking in the 
garden.” 

"And he pointed to a raven that was hopping about the walks. 
It hada sort of collar on its neck, and was almost white with age. 

“ He rises at four o’clock in the morning.” 

“ The raven 

“No, my master. Ah! yes, theraven; do you think he sleeps ? 
Day and night are the same to him—his eyes are always open. 
He ruminates evil. I believe he is not a genuine raven, but a 
demon. 

“My master then rises at four in the morning, before light ; he 

~ comes down in his robe-de-chambre, places his old scoundrel of a 
raven in the middle of the net you see upon the roof there, on the 
other side of the garden ; fastens to his foot a twine string which 
is connected with the net, takes his viol and commences playing 
une _fievre brulant (a burning fever). His raven croaks—the ravens 
of St. Gudule hear, and they descend. They see a comrade eating 
cheese, and a man playing the bass-viol. You understand—these 
animals suspicion nothing ; they alight close to the traitor; the 
faster they come down, the faster the ron-ron-ron of my master’s 
bow. Then, all of a sudden, ring! he jerks his foot—crack! the 
net closes, and the simpletons are taken.” 

“ And your master then nails them to the wall ?” 

“OQ, do you see? my master then is no longer a man, he is a 
tiger. He throws down his viol, unfastens the twine, rushes to 
the wall, climbs the ladder, takes the ravens, springs to the ground, 
fills his mouth with nails, seizes a hammer, and pan! pan! pan! 
there is a raven crucified. In vain he cries coua! coua! coua! 
Ah! good—that'only excites my master. The rest you see.” 

“How long since your master was taken with this disease ?’” 

“O, sir, for ten years it has been his life; if he was three days 
without taking ravens he would fall sick ; if eight days, he would 
die. Do you wish to see the tomtit gallery now ?” 

Willingly.” 

This tapestry of feathered corpses, this air impregnated with 
the miasma of a dry decomposition, these convulsive movements 
and cries of agony, all revolted my heart. 

We crossed the garden again, and it was then, while looking at 
the old raven with one eye, and our domestic with the other, that 
I perceived the similarity of their movements in the search and 
punishment of insects. 

It was evident that the raven had copied the domestic, or the 
domestic had imitated the raven. As for myself, since, from gen- 
eral report the raven was one handred and twenty years old, and 
the domestic but forty, I suspected the domestic of being the 

plagiarist. 

We entered the tomtit gallery. It was a little pavilion situated 
in the other angle of the garden, completely hung around with 
the wings, heads and tails of tomtits. Imagine a gray back- 

_ ground covered with blue and yellow designs. These designs rep- 

resented wheels, wreaths, arabesques, in fine, everything which a 

diseased imagination with the bodies, claws and beaks of birds. 

In the intervals of the designs were the,heads of cats fastened 
to the wall, the jaws open, the face wrinkled, and the eyes spark- 

- ling. Beneath these heads were the feet of cats, crossed in the 
same manner as the bones which usually accompany and orna- 
ment a death’s head. ‘Above these heads were inscriptions couched 


“ Misour, condemned to death, January 10, 1846, for having 

mangled two chardonnerets and a sparrow.” 

“Lz Docrsur, condemned to death July 7, 1847, for having 

stolen a sausage from the"$ridiron.” 

“Biucner, condemned to death June 10, 1848, for having 

drank from a bowl of milk reserved for my breakfast.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed I, “it seems that yocr master, like the old 

feudal lords, has arrogated to himself the right of justice high and 

low !” 

“ Yes, sir, as you see ; and uses it without challenge. He says 

if every one did as he, and destroyed plunderers, thieves and assas- 

sins, there would soon remain upon the earth only kind and docile 

animals, and that men, having before them only .good examples, 

would thereby become better.” 

I inclined myself before to this axiom. I respect collectioners 

“without understanding them. At Ghent I visited an amateur who 

was making a collection of buttons. At first the thing appeared 
ridiculous, but finished by becoming interesting. He had divided 
his buttons into series from the ninth century to the present. The 
collection began with a button from the robe of Charlemagne, and 
finished by a button from the uniform of Napoleon. He had but- 
tons from every regiment which had existed in France, from the 
Free Archers of Charles VII., to the Tirailleurs of Vincennes ; 
he had buttons of wood, lead, brass, zinc, silver, gold, rabies, em- 
eralds, and diamonds. The material value of his collection was 
estimated at 100,000 francs ; it had cost him perhaps 300,000 ! 

I knew an Englishman in London who was making a collection 
of ropes which had been used in executions. He had travelled 
over a portion of the globe, and in other parts he had correspond- 
ents; through himself and his correspondents he was in commu- 
nication with the executiongrs in the four quarters of the globe. 
When a man was hung in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, the 
executioner immediately cut off the end of the cord, and sent it 
with a warrant of authenticity to our collector, who, in exchange, 
sent back the price of the article. He had one cord which cost 
him one hundred pounds sterling. It is true it had the honor of 
strangling Selim III., an execution which, as is well known, Eng- 
lish politics were not entirely ignorant of. 

I had just finished copying the epitaph of Master Blucher, the 
milk drinker, when the clock of St. Gudule struck the half past 
nine ;—we had only half an hour to reach the Anvers Railroad. 
I added my offering to that which Biard had given on entering, 
and we started in a run from this necropolis. We reached the 
depot just as the whistle of the engine announced the moment of 


departure. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


The blush is off the flowers fair, 
The crystal from the slumberous blue; 
Yet moss and wild weeds scent the air, 
And passage birds are passing through. 


A dreamy gauze hangs over stream, 
As if the summer’s pall they wore; 
The dews are April dews, I dream, 
Although the morning mists are frore. 


The unobtrusive mountain brook, 
With meeker plaint now flows along, 
As if the wrath of winter shook 
The museful tenor of its song. 


Far to the west, in fancy’s eye, 

Yon line of hills that stretch away, 
Seem but a portion of the sky 

That clouds with spectral hills array. 


I wish that I might lay me nigh 
By some clear rill, and gaze away 
Into the stainless azure sky, 
From dawning until dawn af day. 


Ah! humble wish, how vain ye are, 
To dream that sunshine e'er survives ; 
To-morrow winter mounts the throne, 
And chains the world with icy gyves. 


Poor painted leaves, how sad ye seem 
To wear thy gorgeous garb—dost know, 
Poor captives, it is but a schame ; 
To usher in with pomp thy foe? 


Then wherefore dost thou try to cling 
With such despair, to yonder bough? 

A few more blasts thy fate will bring, 
If die you must, why perish now? 


But no! a human emblem true, 
Ye’ll shrink and shiver in the gale, 

Till pain and woe will grarp ye, too, 
And end thy sad and transient tale. 


F’en like the heart with woe distraught, 
The silent bird’s nest, in the tree, 

Is now with age and ruin fraught, 
Where once lived love and melody. 


Farewell! ye Indian summer day, 
A few more suns will shine for thee; 

And then, with birds, and leaves, and spray, 
Thou ’lt close thy sad, sweet destiny. 


Excellence in art is to be attained only by active effort, and 
not by passive impressions; by the manly overcoming of diffi- 
culties ; by patient struggle t adverse circumstance ; by the 
thrifty use of moderate opportunities. The great artists were not 
rocked and dandled into eminence, but they attained to it by that 
course of labor and discipline which no man need go to Rome or 


in the fullowing terms : 


Paris, or London to enter upoa.— Hillard. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


ON A GRAND SCALE. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


EVERYTHING for the last year seems cariied on a most mag- 
nificent scale. The wholesale rather th.n the retail business 
seems to be the demand of the market. A block of warehouses 
is to be erected—witness on what ane‘! arged plan the architect 
is designing them. A young coup’: are to be married ;—mark 
you the costly presents which are cvery day bestowed, and the 
extravagant taste that marks the outlay in selecting both house 
and furniture? Then glance at the spirit of enterprise that bores 
through mountains, and fills up the mighty ocean, making it as 
solid land. Notice the heavy risks that are assumed, so that even 
bankruptcy is on the same level with other transactions ! 

Extend your vision a step farther, and look at the frightful 
wholesale calamities of the last half year. Were ever accidents 
carried on a greater scale? When did ever railroads sacrifjce so 
many victims? when did fever rage so alarmingly as in our south- 
ern cities ? when were conflagrations so devouring ? 

Nature, too, seems desirous of keeping pace with the same on- 
ward march. She musters her strongest artillery, and sends her 
lightning bolts with sweeping desolation. In the twinkling of an 
eye, she prostrates the king of the forest, and upheaves its mighty 
roots; thence she runs with furious strides to yonder dwelling, 
and smites the inmates at a single touch, making them forever 
powerless ; anon she rends the earth, and throws open her yawn- 
ing cavities, accomplishing in a moment what men could not 
work out for months. 

And are we not in danger of losing sight of the stupendous 
scale upon which we and all about us are working? When did 
science ever make such giant strides? When did literature ever 
reap such large rewards? When were such vast projects con- 
ceived, and such important results realized ? 

And when before was there a time when no boys or girls could 
be found? You need not point me to that young clerk of eighteen. 
He carries a cane, smokes his cigar, sits cross-legged in an arm- 
chair, or takes two common ones to support his puny frame. He 
drives the fastest horse, expects to marry the prettiest girl, and to 
board at some fashionable hotel at the rate of twenty or thirty 
dollars per week—on his salary! 

The young girl, too—where is she? Surely it is not that miss 
who wonders “ why her parents do not keep up with the times ?”” 
for she has been engaged some years to a littl white kid-gloved 
hand, that is obliged to ride in the omnibus if he is to go halfa 
mile, because walking futigues him. But then the little couple 
have grand ideas on board. They mean to go abroad one of these 
days, when the “old folks” are out of the way; and they talk 
about a large granite house in the city, and an “ Italian villa” in 
the country, where they can keep hounds and pet dogs, and have 
artificial lakes, and a coachman, and a troop of gay friends, and 
“live,” as they call it. 

Such a couple are as much older than their parents as they are 
wiser than they ; they keep pace with all the extravagant ideas of 
the times, and intend to carry them out on just as high a principle 
as nature or the most romantic adventurer. Truly all things are 


in good keeping. 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


.... All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth.—Shakspeare. 


..+.. We ought not to quit our post without the permission of 
him who commands ; the post of man is life —Pythagoras, 

.... How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, how com- 
plicate, how wonderful, is man !— Young. 

.... The increase ot a great number of citizens in prosperity 
is a necessary element to the security, and even to the existence of 
a civilized people.—Buret. 

.... The world is full of poetry. The air is living with its 
spirit; and the waves dance to the music of its melodies, and 
sparkle in its brightness.— Percival. 

.... Cease, triflers : would you have me feel remorse? Leave me 
alone—nor cell, nor chain, nor dungeons speak to the murderer 
with the voice of solitude.—Maturin. 

.... If two men are united, the wants of neither are any 
greater, in some respects, than they would be were they alone, and 
their strength is superior to the strength of two separate men.— 
De Senancour. 

..+. When all is done, human life is at the greatest and the 
best but like a froward child, that must be played with and hu- 
mored a little to keep it quiet until it falls asleep, and then the 
care is over.—Sir Wm. Temple. 

.... A-writer, charged with composing a speech for the lord 
mayor, asked pleasantly for the measure of the mouth of his lord- 
ship. There is certainly a relation to be observed between the 
words and the mouth which pronounces them.—Le Bruyere. 

.... To mourn deeply for the death of another, loosens from 
myself the petty desire for, and the animal adherence to, life. We 
have gained the end of the philosopher, and view without shrink- 
ing the coffin and the pall.— Bulwer. 

* \... They that have read about everything are thought to un- 
derstand everything, too; but it is not always so. Reading fur- 
nishes the mind only with the materials of knowledge; itis think- 
ing that makes what we read ours. We are of the ruminating 
kind, and it is not enough to cram ourselves with a great load of 


collections—we must chew them over again.— Channing. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
POSTON PULPIT.—No. 16. 


FIRST UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. 
REV. SEBASTIAN STRESTER, PASTOR. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


Rev.Sehastian Streeter, who may be called Father 
Street#® since Father Ballou is no more, is the oldest 
Univéalist minister now in the field of active service ; 
he is settled over the oldest church of the denomination 
in America—the mother of all; he has been the pastor 
of his flock for nearly thirty vege or during a whole 
generation ; but he is specially distinguished as the 
foremost of his profession at the hymeneal altar. And 
this certainly is no mean distinction, for the Maker of 
all married the first human pair, and the Saviour of the 
world performed his first miracle to make glad a wed- 
ding. Besides, that a minister is a favorite on such oc- 
casions is indicative of his talent, and his amiability. 
As we are to beware of that man whom children fice 
from, so it may be well to-withbold our confidence from 
that minister that young and sensitive candidates for the 
holy bonds of matrimony shun, and vice versa. Father 
Streeter has actually married over seven thousand per- 
sons, and more than thirty-five hundred couple. From 
these numbers it appears that Father Streeter has mar- 
ried more than two couple a weck on an average in the 
whole course of his ministry. Of late years he has been 
so occupied with this sweet toil (judging from those 
tell tales, the newspapers), that he must have joined a 
pair, “for better or worse,” about everyday. How 

leasant it must be for this father in the ministry to fol- 
ow the seven thousand that he has blessed at the mar- 
riage altar, into the world. As they received his bene- 
diction, they were full of hope and joy. Some have had 
their path strewed with flowers: others with thorns. 
Some have returned to his house sad; others more 
joyful than they left it. Death has often put asunder 
those he joined together. One class that he dismissed 
poor, have gained fortunes ; another class began with 
wealth, and have lost it. If, as Madame de Stael has 
said, the life of every individual would furnish materials 
for an interesting tale, what a reader of stories our mar- 
rier has been. As already intimated, the First Univer- 
salist Church was not only the first in Boston, but in 
America. The denomination can look to it as an Alma 
Mater. This society is about 
the age of our nation. It 
became permanently organ- 
ized in 1785, when Messrs. 
Shippie, Townsend, James 
Prentis, Jonathan Stoddard, 
John Page, and Josiah Snei- 
ling purchased # church edi- 
fice that was built for Rev. 
Samuel! Mather, who was for 
a time pastor of the “Old 
North” church, but owing 
to troubles there arising, 
preached in a new house that 
was built for him by a por- 
tion of the church that with- 
drew from the “ Old North” 
with him. This church long 
went by thenameof Mather’s 
Church. On the death of 
Mr. Mather, his society, that 
was at that time very small, 
became extinct. Previous to 
the purchase of this sanctua- 
ry, a small congregation of 
Universalists had been gath- 
ered in this city, mostly by 
the efforts of John Murray, 
and Adam Sireeter. After 
the house was purchased, it 
was greatly enlarged and 
improved at different peri- 
ods. At one time the con- 
ation worshipped in Fan- 
euil Hall, while the improve- 
ments were perfected. It 
was in the year 1838 that the 
old house, which was the last 
of the old wooden sanctua- 
ries that disappeared from 
the city, was taken down. 
On the Sabbath previous to 
its demolishment, Mr. Street- 
er preached an interesting 
discourse appropriate to the 
occasion from Psalm 77th: 
11th—‘I will remember the 
works of the Lord; surely I 
will remember thy wonders 
of old.” The discourse is 
written in a chaste and vip- 
orous style, and we are in- 
debted to it for some inter- 
esting historical details that 
follow. The following pas- 
will be specially inter- 
esting to large numbers in 
the denomination, and will 
indicate to all readers the 
- of the principal subject 
this notice. “ We have 
assembled in this ancient 
house of worship for the last 
time. We have come to bid 
it farewell; to take the last 
Sabbath-day look at these 
venerable walls and devotion- 
‘worn seats ; to bend together, 
for the last time, in humble 
prayer and praise before this 
paternal and time-honored = 
altar. Theold and the young, 
the fathers and the sons, the 


- mothers and the daughters, 


the habitual occupant and 


the stranger, are here; but 


neither the one nor the other 
shall come here to worship 


STREET, BOSTON. 


again. The foot of no suppliant will. hereafter 
reverently over yon long-frequented and worn threshold. 


. Before church bells of another Sabbath sheade 


heard, these familiar old walls, those antiquated si 
seats, from which the anthem and the song have so 
and so devoutly been lifted to the throne on high, 
whole venerated structure ; this cradle of Universalism ; 
this nursery of all that is truly liberal in religion ; this 
patriarch among the few remaining sanctuaries of olden 
times in our good city, will have been levelled with the 
ground upon which it now stands.” The nt brick 
edifice, occupied by the society, succeeded the old house 
upon the spot where it stood for so many years, on 
the corner of North Bennet and Hanover Streets. It is 
a neat, though plain, church, surmounted by a steeple, 
on the top of which is represented an angel sounding a 
trumpet, and, it may be presumed, the gospel trum 
iming good news—‘ Peace on earth—good will to 
men.” Since the organization of this society there have 
been five settled ministers. Of the first minister, Mr. 
Streeter speaks in the discourse above alluded to, and 
that has been published, as follows: ‘The late Rev. 
. John Murray, the ever lamented father of Universalism 
in this country, was the first pastor. He was installed 
October 24th, 1793. No clergyman officiated on the 
occasion. The solemnities were performed by Deacon 
Oliver W. Lane; and as the history of the transaction 
‘informs us, in a very appropriate and affecting manner, 
Mr. Murray’s pastoral relation continued till his death 
which ‘occurred on the 3d of tember, 1815; 
never, probably, was a minister held in higher estima- 
tion, nor more generally and cordially beloved by his 


a people, than this eminent servant of the Most High 


” In the year 1810, September the 12th, the Rev. 
Edward Mitchell, lately of New York, was installed as 
junior pastor of the society. He dissolved his connec- 
tion with it on the 6th of October, 1811. His successor 
in the same office was Rev. Paul Dean, who continued 
his labors till April 6th, 1823, when the relation was 
dissolved at his own request. The installation of the 

ent senior pastor occurred on the 13th of May, 1824. 
hus it will appear that the duration of Mr. Murray’s 
pastorate was twenty-two years; that of Mr. Mitchell 
one year; Mr. Dean’s nine years and a half, and Mr. 
Streeter nearly thirty years. Of Father Streeter it’ is 
not necessary for the writer to speak. He is well known 
in this community, and has been known to the citizens 
of this whole generation. He is quite gericrally known 
as a public and professional 
man abroad. His labors-have 
been, by no means, confined 
to his own church. He hus, 
by his position and talents, 
been called to do much for 
the general advancement of 
his communion, in which he 
is greatly esteemed, and.out 
of which he is much respect- 
ed. His face is about as fa- 
miliar in our streets, and as 
well known, as Faneuil Hall 
and Boston Common, ap 
he has lived much longer 
among us than Bunker Hill 
Monument. But his face 
will not endure ever "inthe 
uns ing granite. 
is gone. Ballou is no me 2 
Sharp has seen “the last of 
earth.” And it will soon be 
said of others, “‘ The fathers, 
where are they?” But the 
best of tue dead still live, 
and shall live forever. Ow- 
ing to the age and increasing 
hysical infirmities of Father 
trecter, Rev. Sumner Ellis 
was settled as colleague pas- 
tor with him. Father Streeter 
has been a faithful and indus- 
trious laborer in his Master’s 
vineyard, and in common 
with the elder brethren of the 
denomination to which he 
belongs, has had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the faith. that 
he has promulgated largely 
over the country’ in 
number of its believers 
and adherents. When Fa- 
ther Ballon first advocated 
Universalism, the sect as a 
sect might have been said to 
hardly have formed for itself 
“a local habitation and a 
name ;” but now it requires 
no words from us to establish 
the fact of its | 
standing lon 

i tthe land. 
Mr. Elis, the colleague of 
Father Streeter, is a young 
minister of talent and fine 
cultivation, and is beloved 
by not only the society over 
which he assists to preach, 
bat by all who know him. 
He was born in the western 
part of this State, and after 
an academic course of edu- 
cation, studied for the minis- 

under the direction of 
Ballon 24, of Medford, 

who has lately been chosen 
president of the new Univer- 
salist Col now building 
at Somerville. Soon after 
being admitted to the minis- 
try, he assamed the duties of 
his present position, which 


he has faithfull 
to the present In 
article, we heartily 
that the ma 
continue to “ grow in grace 
and knowledge of the truth. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
What's in a Word?” a sketch, by Henny 
Little Deed,” b: by Rev. Henry Bacon. 


Love in Don Dr Jsaome V. 0. Surra. 
“ 4 for Banui ” by Dr. J. Roernson. 
Bride.” a Poape Caney. 


angel’s Visit’ ,’ Gzorar W. Bungay. 
Ramund Marey,” by Mrs. L. H. Stoovaxay. 


FEMALE TYPE-SETTERS. 

‘We observe by our southern and western exchanges, that it is 
thought something very peculiar to employ girls for type-setters_ 
in printing offices, with them. Here in Boston it is very common, 
and we may add that half of the type-setting done in our office 
has been performed by girls for several years. There is no good 
reason why this should not be very general. Females are better 
adapted to this sort of work than men, they are fully as intelli- 
gent, quite as quick and correct as men, while the character of the 
work, in all respects, seems to be more properly in their province 
than belonging to strong and healthy men, whose natural occupa- 
tion would seem to be of a character to call into action the thews 
and sinews that Providence has given them. We observe that 
the plan of employing female type-setters is being very largely 
adopted in New York, Philadelphia, and other large cities, and we 
most heartily approve of the object. It is an intelligent, pleasant 
and profitable employment. 


‘Cemetery town of Medford has pur- 
chased a piece of land of Edward Brooks, Esq., located on High 
Street, near Winchester, which is being walled in and fitted up as 
aemetery. ‘The area includes thirteen acres (for which the sum 
of $5000 was paid), thickly wooded, and will be, when completed, 
 beantiful resting place for the dead. 


Tae Armosrueric TeLecraru.—A company, with a capital 
of $500,000, is being formed in this city, for the purpose of con- 
structing a line of telegraph from Boston to New York, having a 
cylinder two feet in diameter, by which means it is believed that 
packages may be transmitted from one city to the other in fifteen 
minutes. ‘Wonders will never cease. 


A Proriraste Oprtuary.—The Journal du Midi, a French 
paper, states that a wealthy person has bequeathed its editor the 
sum of 20,000 francs (about $4000), on condition of his publishing 
death. 


SPLINTERS. 


. There are 37,662 persons out of the population of France 
ote Guineas see—being one to every one thousand. 
 *".... The entire crop of potatoes in Hampton, N. H., will be 
destroyed hy the rot. The loss is heavy. 
. The London Times thinks England should not be flattered 
when Americans consider court dress the measure of barbarism. 
_,++. John B. Gough is to remain in England until next June. 
He is delivering temperance addresses to large audiences. 
. An advertisement in the London Times “ To literary men 
of some capital,” has astonished Diogenes some. 
. Ata celebration of the friends of Ireland, this toast was 
Siew — Woman-—she needs no eulogy; she speaks for herself.” 
.»» A Mr. Hill is building a Methodist Church in New Or- 
Teans, to cost $150,000, and to seat an audience of 3000! 
..+, Grecly, in a recent lecture on.the American Congress, said 
God never made a man so wise as Judge Collamer looked. . 
« «++. The Mercantile Library Association, of this city, will give 
two courses of lectures in the Tremont Temple, this winter. 
The contributions for the Washington Monument at the 
Grytal Palace up to last week, amounted to $3808 77. 
.. He who hates you without cause, pays you a high compli- 
ment The superiority you do not claim is admitted:by jealousy. 
. A grape-vine in this city, at the present time, has upon it 
grapes nearly ripe, green grapes, grape buds and grape blossoms. 
- Mra. Catherine Cosner, of Hardy county, Va., caught two 
large bear hi ummer in rp. She is expert with a rifle. 
. In the State of Pennsylvania alone, according to the last 
cenans, there were not less than 1448 idiotic persons. 
. Itis estimated that 12 ,000 persons have visited the grounds 
and tomb of Webster, this season. 
- The new Crystal Palace at Sydenham, it is said, will cost 
$5,000, 000—twelve times. more than that of New York. 
. Workmen are engaged in painting the exterior of the State 
Hots, and the additions to the structure are progressing rapidly. 
-++. The town of Kelsey’s Diggins, California, was burnt. 
down on the night of Angust 25th. Loss, $40,000: 
-ves The navigation dues have been repealed till December 
next on all vessels passing on French rivers or canals with corn. 
. Apleasant thing is a “bit of a garden” to the pentup 
iuhabitant ofa city—that is, if he has “a soul above buttons.” 
- Mr. Marcy’s views of the Kosta question occupies eighty 
matuscript pages; it will be the document of the administration. 
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THE FUTURE AND THE PAST. 

In the first of that series of noble pictures—which he entitled 
the “ Voyage of Life”—the lamented Cole depicted, it will be 
remembered, was a youth embarked in a boat, and gazing eagerly 
upward and onward upon a huge fantastic pile stretching athwart 
the sky almost from the horizon to the. zenith. The painting of 
that phantom palace was admirable. To .us, the initiated, the 
material was evident enough, it was of unsubstantial vapor; yet 
we see why the youth eagerly embraced it asa fact in his warm 
credulity, and made the airy creation his promised goal. Nowhere 
else have we seen the dreams of youth so beautifully and forcibly 
typified. Who 1s there among us who has not stretched forth his 
hands in impatient desire to some cloud palace of his own crea- 
tion? .In early youth we are most of us as wonderful architects 
as Aladdin’s magician. 

But are there no taxes to be paid on these aerial mansions ? 
Alas! the tears and sighs of weightier years are the hard coin paid 
into the hand of the stern tax-gatherer, Time. Sad havoc makes 
the old scythe-swinger with the “cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, the solemn temples,” we have reared on high. Arrived 
at mid life, we cannot find a vestige of these chateaur d’ Espa jne 
which we erected for our accommodation, and fondly hoped to 
occupy upon our pilgrimage. It is a very sad hour that in which 
we wake up to a sense of the reality around us, and find that we 
have been dreaming. A very tangible document, perhaps, pre- 
sents itself to our gaze, showing us a debit and credit account, 
whereby we find ourselves owing some miser of a Jandlord a quar- 
ter’s rent of a miserable brick and mortar tenement in some by- 
street, being pretty strong evidence that we are not lodging in any 
Aladdin’s palace, rent free. We bid good-by to the dreams and 
illusions of the past; we look no more on the future, or, at least, 
not with such blind credulity. 

Still there is illusion in all of our pursuits ; were it not for the 
gilding rays of fancy, how revolting would the naked reality of 
life appear! But there is a time when the fancy grows dull, 
when the illusion: of youth, passion, business, war and ambition, 
have vanished; when the head is frosted, and the limbs are tremu- 
lous, and the blood courses slowly and trick.ingly through the 
veins, in place of dashing on like a courser roused by the blast of 
the trumpet. What is leftus? The high hope of the great here- 
after is not always present to sustain us, for no mind can con- 
stantly dwell on so high a theme. There are ours when the eye 
must rest on mortal visions, and it is at such atime, by a wise 
provision of nature, that the past assumes winning shapes and 
hues, and old age gazes as delightedly upon the picture of niem- 
ory, as the youth has done upon the visions of hope. 

Bathed in the light of memory, the past, while losing little of its 
actuality, appears as charming as a morning dream. Thus in 
this pilgrimage of life, as in the pilgrimage of the great desert, 
our senses are the sport of the mirage. Looking onward, we be- 
hold pleasant waters, palm-trees, and verdure, making a paradise 
of the sandy waste,—arrived at the spot, we find it gone; but 
sooking back, far, far away, behold the same illusory spectacle. 
The traveller in the desert knows it is vain—life’s traveller, that 
it is ivpos ible to turn back. But the latter, though he beholds 
no longer the cloud-palace that gladdened him at the outset of his 
“voy ge of life,” yet beholds with the ey: of faith the bow of 
promise, and the covenant of a glory to exist forever! 


Tus Bow 1x THe Croup: or Covenant, Mercy for the Afflicted. 
This is the title of a work just issued from the press of E. H. 


Butler & Co., Philadelphia, elegantly illustrated and really got 


up in very beautiful style, superior, in this respect to anything of 
the sort that we have met with for a long while. It forms a most 
appropriate and elegant gift book. 

Eoerta: or Voices of Thought and Counsel, is the title of an- 
other work, from the same house, by that favorite southern author 
W. Gilmore Simms—a book of aphorisms and gems of thought, 
of a most philosophical and interesting character. The theme of 
the book is a novel one fur the author, but he has acquitted him- 
self most creditably. 

For sale by Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington St., Boston. 


Coot.—At a church. in Boston, on Sunday morning, the cler- 
gyman who supplied the pulpit, in the absence of. the regular pas- 
tor, rather surprised the congregation by stopping in the middle of 
his discourse, and remarking “that he was so constituted that it 
was unpleasant for him to observe any one reading while the ser- 


vices were going on.” 


4 > 


Mormownism.—The New York Times says that Mr. Ferris late 


‘Secretary of the Treasury of Utah, just returned, reports that the 


Mormon rulers are even more profligate and depraved than has 
been. represented. Brigham Young, he says, has forty wives. 
Men, and wontfen too, generally, are utterly debased. 


=~ > 


among the many 
-valuable literary publications that come to the ‘Southron.” It is 
not only a valuable literary periodical. bu is an artistical work without a 
parallel in the whole country. Attempts have been mae to create formidable 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

“Lire-Scenzs, sketched in Lights and Shadows fre « +e 
World around us.” By Francis A. Durivacs. With #'us- 
trations by S. W. Rowse. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. 
408. Such is the taking title of a collection of romantic and hu- 
morous stories and sketches from the pen of one of ur favorite 
contributors, a gentleman long cognected with the prygs of this 
country, and justly noted for his comtributions to periodig } litera- 
ture. Many of the stories here collected were written onginally 
for this paper, and have been stamped with the seal of popular 
approbation. There is enongh of the tragedy of life—its darker 
shades—in this volume to re ieve the gay and brilliant ligute, but 
the preponderating impression left on the mind of the reader at 
its close is healthy and agreeable. The author promises to follow 
up his literary venture with a more serious effort, and we trust he 
will redeem his pledge, for we know of no one better fitted to pur- 
sue with honor the career of letters. 


+ > 


American Cuarity.—The amount raised for the sufferers by 
yellow fever in New Orleans and other places, is an evidence of 
the great charity and humanity of the American people. About 
one quarter of a million of dollars have been contributed for this 


purpose, and transmitted to the proper persons. 


. Goon Inga.—It is suggested by a correspondent of the Tribune 
that the olive tree be introduced into the United States. The 
suggestion is a good one, and we should be giad to see the experi- 
ment tried on a liberal and proper scale. 


Srranxce.—Manchester, (Eng.) with a population of 400,000, 
has only three newspapers, neither of them daily. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city. by Rev. Mr. Cummings, Mr. Farrington #1. Marshall to Miss 
Mary E. Andros 

By Rev Dr. Yells, Mr. Josiah B tt to Miss M: t Perrott. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter Mr. Justin C. Douty to Miss Elizabeth “lemens. 

At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Pierpont, Capt. A.L Gove of Augusta Me., to 
Mev. Elmira Smith, of Boston. 

At Braintree. by Rev Mr. Storrs, Mr. Edmund 8. Hunt of Weymouth, to 
Miss Annie M. Poole. of Hingham. 

At Woburn, by Rev. Mr. Kicker, Mr. James Hart to Mrs Mary Champney, 
both of Boston. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr Richmond. of Marbleherd George A. Fiench, Fsq., of 
Manchester, N. H.. to Louise M., daughter of the late Capt Ym. Fabens. 

At Topsfield, Dea John W right to Miss Lucy Ann, eldest daughter of David 
Sanderson, Esq. of Newsrk, N. J. 

At Dudley, by Kev. Dr. Bates. Mr. Samuel H. Stevens, of Portland, Me., 
Miss 3:rah M., daughter of Dr. Samuel P. Knights. 

At Wareham. by Rev Mr. Bemis, Bradford L. Hall to Miss Harriet N. Gibbs. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy. Mr. Charles W. Fuiler, of New York. to Miss 
Elizabeth M. W! hitney: Mr Henry Meserve to Miss Lucina Chamber'ain. 

At Montreal, Mr. Sidney T. Webster. agent of the Atlant’c and 3t. Lawrence 
Railroad, to Miss Georgiana E , daughter of Kev. William Scott. 


DEATHS. 


Tn - city, Miss Lucy Carr, 26; Marv Poughty, a native of Birmingham, 
Eng., 32: Mrs Etize Ellen, wife of Mr. Charles P. Hardine, 23; Mr. Walter 
Welsh, 76; Mr. John Ri isk, @ native of Paisiey, Scotland. 58; Mrs Elizabeth 
Perkins, a revolutionary pensioner, 99; Miss Harriet A., daughter of Mr. John 
Hyde. 20; Major Azor Orne, 66; Mrs. Charlotte Gray, a native of Halifax, 
N.S, 73; Mr. Koger Herring, 54; Mr George J., son of Dr John Jeff ies, 22; 
Mr. frederick Bense, 39; Mrs. Ann T., wife of Mr. B. F. Washburn, #1. 

At Charlestown, Miss Anna E., dau ter of Mr. Alvin Roundy 17. 

At Taunton, Mr. George Padelford 77; Mrs. Mary A. Staples, 18. 

At South Natick. Mrs. Mary, wife of the late Pharis Swain, 85 

At Shrewsbury, Mrs Lucy ‘Cushing. wife of Paul Whitnev, 68. 

At Ann Arbor, Mich., of dysentery, Miss Ann “pelman, 68 

At Lexington, Ky.. Rev William Gunn, of the Meth. Epis, Chureh, South. 

At Oglethorp, Ga.. Rev. Benjamin Fuller, of Florence, Oneida Co., N. Y. 

At Lowell. of typhoid fever Mr. 4 lien Haggett, 45 

At Fall River, . Elizabeth, wife of Mr Ellery ae 87. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., Mr. \eorge Colbath. 94 Lydia Fernald, 90. 

At Portland, Me., Deacon William wan, 75 

At Camden, Hon. Jonathan Thayer. 75. 

At Galveston, Texas, of yellow fever, Uapt. Charles F. Colburn. of Boston.. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this is to present. in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly li ap etal of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to tales, sketches and poems, by the 


- BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Kach paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
makiog a paper entirely original in its design, in this country Its pages 
contain views of every popuious city in the known world, of all buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service. with fine and accurate portraita 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom. the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Itis 
gy on fine satin-surface paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting 

its mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. It contains fifteen 
hundred and sixty-four square inches. giving a great amount of reading matter 
and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


{> Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of $2 00 each, 


rivals, but Gleason ‘stands far above all such futile p ) 


A Yre.p.—Nathaniel Stevens, Esq., of Andover, has 
harvested forty bushels of winter wheat from one acre and a quar- 
‘ter of ground, It was sown in September of last year, and har- 


Very Josr.—Captain the Pree- 
ident in the courve be took at Smyrna. 


Me., gave $500 to the New Orleans 
sufferers. A large sum for a small place. 


so * One copy of the Fic or oun Uxion, and one copy of Gizason’s Picro- 


_ RIAL, one year, for #4 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
BOARDING-HOUSE SCANDAL. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


Iw the richly-furnished parlor of the fashionable and well kept 
boarding-house of Mrs. Angier, a trio of ladies were seated, 
engaged in discussing the fashions, and criticizing the conduct of 
those of their fellow-boarders, who were not present. 

“*T really wish that pert Mrs. Perkins would stay away a month 
longer!” abruptly exclaimed Cornelia Gilbert, a young lady with 
a sallow complexion, and eyes of a leaden hue. 

“So do I, with all my heart! I enjoy myself so much better 
when she is away. For my part, I don’t understand why gentle- 
men seem so fond of her society; for I think she is very plain- 
looking,” replied Mrs. Fales, a stout personage, who dressed like 
a young girl, and wished to be thought much younger than she 
really was, and who also felt herself much slighted by gentlemen, 
when she was passed by for ladies fairer and more youthful. 

“ And, pray, don’t you know the reason?” asked Miss Rowena 
Rogers, a thin looking maiden lady, of an uncertain age. ‘“‘ Wid- 
ows are artful enough to bewitch anybody; and no wonder they 
all—and Edward Shirley, in particular—are taken captive by her 
wiles. And to think of her trying to make people believe that 
she is only twenty-four, when I dare say she will never see thirty- 

roe Fales looked at the speaker attentively, for she was unde- 
cided whether Miss Rogers meant more than she said, or whether 
her remark was exclusively intended for Mrs. Perkins. But per- 
ceiving nothing to strengthen her quick suspicion, she replied : 

“Never; and to see her attempt to appropriate the society of 
gentlemen, and especially that of those younger than herself, is a 
great piece of assurance, in my opinion.” 

“« Most people think she has fine teeth ; but I never could agree 
with them,” said Miss Gilbert. 

“You can see plenty just like them in any dentist’s shop,” 
rejoined the maiden lady, contemptuously. 

“ Do you think so *” exclaimed Mrs. Fales. 

“T’ve had my suspicions, before,” added Miss Gilbert. 

“Do I think s0%—I know so,” was the decided response of 
Miss Rogers. “Art had much more to do than nature in the 
formation of such white and regular teeth as those she is so fond 
of displaying.” 

“Well, I declare! Human nature is very deceptive; and we 
can’t be too thankful that we have escaped such temptations,” 
remarked Mrs. Fales, complacently. 

‘* Perhaps she wears false hair, too,” suggested the sallow-com- 
plexioned young lady; “and I shouldn’t wonder a bit if she 
bought a little rouge, now and then, merely to brighten up her 
jewelry,” she added, glancing significantly at her companions. 

“Of course, she does,” replied Miss Rogers. ‘I never was 
foolish enough to imagine, for a moment, but that her ‘ beautiful, 
wavy hair,’ as some smitten goose ridiculously termed it, was 
once the property of a hair-dresser; and, as for the other matter, 
it is a self-evident fact.” 

“TI pity her, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Fales, pathetically. 

“What can you be talking about ?” asked a lady, who entered 
the room as the last remark was being made. “Take me into 
your confidence.” 


Miss Rogers knew the weak points in the speaker’s character, 
and to make her party stronger, like a skilful general, hastened 
to take advantage of them. 

“We were speaking of Mrs. Perkins,” she replied, “‘and her 
monopoly of the attentions of both single and married gentlemen. 
Don’t you sometimes think her actions rather strange, Mrs. Fos- 
ter, to say the least ?” 

“Most certainly I do; and husband knows my opinion on the 
subject very well. I consider it extremely immodest and unlady- 

, like for her to keep a married man in close conversation for nearly 
an hour—as I have often seen her do—without seeming to notice 
his wife and half a dozen young ladies, who may be close by. 
For one, I think it an imposition !” 

Mrs. Luke Foster spoke quite indignantly, for she happened to 
be a little jealous of the praise which her husband had so lavishly 
bestowed upon the subject of the foregoing remarks. She had 
not owned it, even to herself, but her tone of voice expressed 
more, perhaps, than the words she had made use of. Besides, 
the pointed hint of Miss Rogers she could not entirely overlook ; 
for she did not wish to be thought blind, by any means, or as one 
to be easily duped. 

“ She thinks herself irresistible, no doubt,” resumed Miss Rog- 
ers, with a half smile, half sneer, “ and if pertness, flippancy, and 
self-conceit are the requisites, she certainly is.” 

Mrs. Foster was about replying as several gentlemen belong- 
ing to the house made their appearance, when she desisted. 

“When does Mrs. Perkins return, Miss Gilbert?” asked one, 
throwing himself into an easy chair. 

“T do not know,” was the reply. 

“Soon, I hope,” he added, “for I think she has a happy way 
of making herself very agreeable.” 

A violent ring at the bell, and a bustle in the hall, prevented a 
rejoinder on the part of Miss Gilbert, who felt no regret at the 
occurrence, as, for certain reasons, she wished neither to speak in 
terms of praise or disparagement of Mrs. Perkins. 

“T believe I know that voice!” exclaimed Mrs. Fales, hasten- 
ing to the door, followed by the other three ladies we have men- 
tioned. In the centre of the hall stood a lady with a igure so 
faultless, and features so regular and handsome, that we hardly 
wonder that she was the subject of envy. Her complexion was 
beautifully clear and rosy ; and when she spoke, to give directions 
to a porter, teeth of pearly whiteness revealed themselves. 


“O, my dear Mrs. Perkins, how rejoiced I am to see you!” 
said Mrs, Fales, warmly embracing the lady. 

“ And so am I!” echoed Miss Rogers, following her example. 

“And I,” added Mrs. Foster, affectionately linking her arm 
within that of the new comer. 

“Thank you, all; and be assured that I am very glad to find 
myself at home again,” was the reply of Mrs. Perkins. “ But 
you will excuse me for the present, ladies, as my toilet is in sad 
disorder,” she added. 

“Never mind your dress,” said Mrs. Fales, persuasively. 
“There are no strangers here, and we all have so much to say.” 

“ But, Mrs. Fales—” 

“Let me persuade you,” interrupted Mrs. Foster, earnestly ; 
“and that charming riding habit is so very becoming, too.” 

“Tt fits her toa charm,” added Miss Rogers. 

And so the unwilling Mrs. Perkins was almost forced into the 
parlor, dusty as she was, and fatigued with travelling, to receive 
the congratulations of those within. 

“We have missed you so much,” observed the last speaker, rap- 
idly exchanging significant glances with one of her confederates. 

“And lonely enough we have felt, I assure you,” remarked 
Mrs. Fales, blandly, as she returned the glance. 

“We were speaking of you but a short time ago,” pursued 
Mrs. Foster, smiling sweetly. “ All our gentlemen seem to have 
been very anxious for your return, and Mr. Shirley not the least,” 
she added, looking archly at a young man, who was patiently 
waiting for a chance to speak. 

“ Ah, Edward! then you had a spare thought for me,” replied 
Mrs. Perkins, with more real earnestness than she had yet mani- 
fested, and shaking the young man cordially by the hand. 

“ How familiar!” thought Miss Rowena, pursing up her mouth 
with offended delicacy, as the lady seated herself near him, and 
made inquiries for friends. 

“TI declare, Mrs. Perkins, this is very fortunate!” exclaimed 
another new comer, which proved to be no other than Mr. Luke 
Foster. “I had set my heart on a whist party to-night, and I 
never have good luck unless you are my partner.” 

Mrs. Perkins welcomed him cordially, and replied with a fasci- 
nating smile, “‘ that she should be extremely happy to oblige him.” 

Mrs. Luke Foster contracted her brows slightly, bit her lip, and 
firmly resolved that the “artful widow” should do no such thing ; 
had not her mind been made up all day to spend the evening out ? 

Mrs. Perkins, who knew that her dress was far from becoming 
and agreeable to the eye, now made her excuses and hastened to 
her own room, sorry that she had been persuaded into anything 
so much against her will; but though the lady had penetration 
and discernment enough to perceive how matters stood, she was 
too amiable and ladylike to make it evident. She knew, however, 
who were sincere in their words of welcome, and who felt real 
pleasure at her return. She had noted the jealousy of Mrs. Fos- 
ter, the envy of Mrs. Fales, the malice of Miss Rogers, the ill will 
of Miss Gilbert; and though neither artful nor a coquette, as she 
had been represented, Mrs. Perkins treated all kindly and politely, 
and pursued, as usual, the even tenor of her way. 

“T wish you would not wear that blue dress again, Louisa,” 
said Mr. Foster, a week or two after the arrival of Mrs. Perkins, 
as he glanced at his wife. 

“This kind of goods is very fashionable this season, husband, 
and I wonder at your dislike.” 

“But that is no good reason why you should wear anything so 
extremely unbecoming. Mrs. Perkins never—” 

“Don’t quote Mrs. Perkins,” interrupted the lady, tartly. 
“She wouldn’t suit me for a model, by any means.” 

“J was merely going to remark that Mrs. Perkins’s taste in 
dress was unexceptionable,” he added, quietly. 

“ But she wears the same color,” resumed Mrs. Foster, with an 
air of triumph. 

“That is possible; but she is a blonde, and you a brunette, 
and that makes all the difference in the world,” replied the hus- 
band, in the same indifferent manner. 

“She a blonde, and I a brunette! Nobody ever called me dark 
complexioned before, Mr. Foster; but that artful widow woald 
make any man, who was silly enough to talk with her, believe 
that black was white !” retorted Mrs. Foster, indignantly. 

The gentleman commenced whistling ‘Old Folks at Home,” 
for a reply, which so vexed his wife that she immediately left the 
room and entered the parlor, where Mrs. Fales and Miss Rogers 
were conversing together. 

“IT was out shopping this morning, and who do you suppose I 
saw ?” asked the latter, in a tone which implied that they were all 
much abused. 

“ Do tell us!” exclaimed the listeners, in a breath. 

“Mrs. Perkins and Edward Shirley; and they both were in- 
tently engaged examining a beautiful piece of white satin, and 
afterward, a superbly embroidered handkerchief.” *. 

* Shameful!” cried Mrs. Foster. 

* Insulting to us all!” echoed Mrs. Fales. 

“Now, what does that mean?” asked Miss Rowena, with com- 
pressed lips and scowling brow. ‘‘I can tell you; it means that 
the artful piece has carried on a courtship right before our faces, 
and is about to be married to Edward Shirley, withour asking 
the advice of those so much older, and so much more competent 
to judge in these matters,” she added, forgetting that in her last 
remark she had alluded to the age of the “ artful piece” in a more 
favorable light than she had intended. 

“T thought Edward Shirley had more wisdom; but men will 
make fools of themselves, and that is certain,” added Mrs. Foster. 
“ But if they remain in the house, I shall certainly persuade Mr. 
Foster to leave ; for I’ve too much spirit to bear such unhandsome 
treatment without noticing it.” 

“Now I propose that we watch her closely,” suggested Mrs. 


Fales. “I shouldn’t wonder at all if she contemplated an elope- 
ment; and if such a thing should happen here, it would be scan- 
dalizing.” 

“T, for one, could never hold up my head after such an event. 
In fact, I should never recover from the blow, for reputation is 
everything,” said Miss Rogers, dropping her eyes to the carpet. 

It was finally agreed that Mrs. Perkins should be looked after 
closely ; and Miss Rogers volunteered to take the lead and report 
as often as she deemed necessary; as too much scrutiny might 
make the lady suspicious and render their plans abortive. 

Scarcely a week had elapsed after this arrangement, when Miss 
Rogers and Mrs. Foster were shocked to see a handsome carriage 
drive up to the door, and Mr. Shirley alight and enter the house. 
This betokened something; and seating themselves by a window, 
they awaited his return with much curiosity, and prophesying 
very imprudent conduct on the part of the subject of their remarks. 

“There she is, I declare!” exclaimed Miss Rogers, as the lady 
appeared and was assisted into the carriage, by Mr. Shirley. 

“ And in the identical white satin, too!” she added. “It’s an 
elopement, sure enough, and I’ll put on my bonnet and run and 
tell her sister all about it; she don’t know a word about the mat- 
ter, I’ll be bound; for a woman who will conduct in that way, 
wouldn’t be likely to tell her plans. Be on the lookout, Mrs. 
Foster, and I’ll be back soon.” 

And Miss Rogers, who seemed to forget that her “reputation ” 
was at stake, quickly put on her bonnet and hurried towards the 
residence of the lady she had named. She stopped suddenly, 
however, on seeing the same carriage which had just left the 
house, in front of a church. Hastily changing her plan, she 
asked a gentleman who was passing along, what was going on 
inside. He replied that a marriage ceremony was being perform- 
ed between Mr. Edward Shirley and a lady whom he did not know. 

This was sufficient for the questioner, who forthwith hastened 
home again to announce the all important news to those in wait- 
ing; for by this time, Miss Gilbert and Mrs. Fales were on the 
spot, eager to learn the result. Their minds were hardly made 
up which way to proceed in the scandalous affair, when the car- 
riage returned, and Mrs. Perkins stepped out and quietly pro- 
ceeded to her own room. All three ladies looked at each other 
in astonishment. 

“ She’s trying to deceive us!” said Miss Rowena, firmly; and, 
followed by her companions, she sought the good-humored land- 
lady to urge her to see Mrs. Perkins, and expostulate with her on 
the extreme impropriety of her conduct. The good woman was 
much shocked at the news, and declaring her willingness to do 
what she consistently could, knocked at the door of the young 
widow’s room, and was told to enter. She did so, and after a few 
commonplace observations, looked inquiringly at Mrs. Perkins. 

“You are surprised to see me so much dressed,” observed the 
latter. ‘‘I have been to a wedding this morning, Mrs. Angier, 
and I fear you will lose one of your boarders.” 

“ Ah 

“Yes; I did not mean to go, but Edward insisted, and I 
thought it my duty to gratify him,” said the pretty widow, push- 
ing back a stray curl. 

“You might have put a little more confidence in me, however, 
Mrs. Perkins,” said the lady of the house, rather reproachfully. 

“T really didn’t think it worth mentioning ; besides, sister Ella 
wished it kept a secret, and so we humored her,” was the reply. 

“But the subject was an important one,” continued Mrs. An- 
gier, ‘‘ and the advice and assistance of a friend should be valued.” 

“Of course; and when I am in a situation to need it, I shall 
certainly apply to you. But Iam really at a loss to know why 
you should take such an interest in my sister’s marriage,” replied 
Mrs. Perkins, in a surprised voice. 

“Your sister’s marriage!” cried the other, with astonishment 
depicted on every feature. 

“Yes. Is there anything very mysterious in that?” 

“No; but—but—” stammered Mrs. Angier, puzzled at what 
she heard, and at a loss how to go on. : 

“ But what?” queried the widow, smiling at her embarrassment. 

“Was n’t you married to-day?” said Mrs. Angier, abruptly, 
determining to come to the point at once. 

“Me! No; what a strange question!” replied her companion, 
with a gay laugh. 

“ And who was,’pray ?” pursued the landlady. 

“ Why, sister Ella and Edward Shirley. I thought you under- 
stood that long ago; why, it has been a settled thing for more 
than a year. Who has been imposing on your credulity, my dear 
Mrs. Angier ?”’ 

“T’m a fool!” said the latter, decidedly, “and I think I know 
of two or three more. Don’t mention this ridiculous conversa- 
tion, Mrs. Perkins, and I promise you never again to meddle with 
what does not concern me.” 

Mrs. Perkins readily gave the desired promise, and the landlady 
left the room, wondering why some of her boarders couldn’t be as 
pleasant and amiable as the pretty widow, and busy themselves, 
principally as she did, about their own affairs. 


Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Fales, and Miss Rogers were deeply morti-— 


fied at their mistake, and did all they could to keep the matter 
among themselves ; but the story leaked out in some way, and for 
a long time occasioned much mirth and ridicule. 

On the whole, however, it did some good; for if the beauty of 
Mrs, Perkins was still unacknowledged by the ladies we have 
named, she was at least treated with more cordiality and polite- 
ness than she had previously been; although they were by no 
means sorry when:she left the boarding-house to take up her resi- 
dence with her newly-wedded sister, whose courtship and marriage 
had been the innocent cause of so much anxiety and ill-natured 
gossip, on the part of those who had really no interest in the matter. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

No less than 7650 miles of railroad, now in course of construc- 
tion, centre at Chicago. —— The son of Guizot has recently taken 
a “crowned” prize from the French Academy for an essay on the 
writings of Menander. It is styled “ A Student at Law.” —— It 
seems to be a settled fact that any person can light a gas-burner 
with the tip of his finger. The only condition necessary is, to 
stand on a board insulated by glass tumblers and hold a handful 
of nails or other iron in the hand opposite to the one which is to 
touch the burner. The Missouri River has opened for itself a 
new outlet into the Mississippi.—— The government survey of 
the Sioux parchase is progressing rapidly. —— The Emperor of 
China is now in possession of a fleet consisting of six ships of war 
with English names, and commanded by Englishmen —— An 
American lady writing from Paris, speaks of attending a party, 
where Bosio and Gardoni sang delightfully, and the ladies all 
danced with their bonnets on. ——— An ancient pyramid has been 
discovered upon the Colorado desert. —— Should the population 
of the United States progress for one century more as it has done 
for the past sixty years, and the Union continue, the number of 
its inhabitants would exceed 300,000,000 —— In all France not a 
death has been caused by a railroad accident since the summer of 
1851!—— A member of the New England Humane Society, for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, has invented a machine to 
prevent cruelty to piano-fortes. —— The expression, “ How do 
you do?” is expressed in Chinese by ‘Have you eaten rice?” 
and to take a meal is chih fan, “to eat rice.” —— Miss Apollonia 

Ludlam, the guitarist, is among the victims of yellow fever at 
New Orleans. —— Ireland is almost become a Protestant country, 
owing to emigration and the vigorous efforts of missionaries, sent 
over by the Protestant churches in England. The Romish papers 
themselves admit the fact. A western paper remarks, with 
perfect truth, that “there are some things in this country well 
worth seeing, that will not be in the Crystal Palace ; for example : 
the Mammoth Cave, Niagara Falls, and Lake Superior.” —— An 
earthquake recently occurred on the lake shore, near New Orleans, 
rocking houses and causing great alarm. —— The Emperor of 
Russia never appears out of uniform. —— The seizing seems not 
yet to have closed at Cape May. A colored fellow, Thomas Pu- 
sey, was arrested a few days since, for the larceny of a watch at 
Cape Island, and committed for trial. —— The New York Mirror 
has undiminished faith in the Ericsson caloric ship. —— Major 
Noah says that a hazel eye inspires at first a platonic sentiment, 
which gradually but surely expands into love as securely founded 
as the Rock of Gibraltar. —— Melbourne, in Australia, is a finely 
laid out city. All it lacks is the Yankee enterprise. Its banks 
are well loaded with gold, and all the business and working men 
have plenty of the same. But there is a tremendous want of 
building materials, produce, and goods of all kinds. —— An Irish 
correspondent in Oregon, writes that the precious metals are so 
scarce out that way, that all the five-dollar gold pieces are made 
of copper. —— Mrs. Maria Hatch, of North Leverett, has raised 
the present season, a dahlia which is seven feet and seven inches 
in height—measures four inches round the trunk, and has on it at 
the present time seventy buds and blossoms. It was raised ina 
box. —— Branches of a family was a term first popular, when the 
three daughters of Phoebus and Newre were turned into poplar 
trees upon the Po, according to Ovid. —— When trade is profit- 
able, why don’t the trade winds get rich? Because they do noth- 
ing but blow. A child has been born in Exeter, England, with 
thirteen perfect fingers on the right hand. ——A fellow out of 
health went to Saratoga to pick up a little, and picked up enough 
to send him to the State Prison for three years. That is recruit- 
ing with a vengeance. —— Jullien has made arrangements to give 

a series of concerts in this city about the last of October. He is 

meeting with great success in New York. —— Dr. Franklin, in 

speaking of education, says: “If a man empties his purse into 
his head, no one can take it from him.” 


CHINESE COSTUME. 


The Chinese are spared all trouble as to fashion in dress. Not 
that foppery is any more rare than in other quarters of the globe, 
or that the toilet and the proper arrangement of ornaments is by 
any means neglected, but all matters of dress come under two 
categories. The summer and winter arrangement constitute the 
only changes which the Chinese, from the emperor down to the 
meanest peasant, ever adopt. And this, too, does not depend on 
individual caprice. The board of rites, which regulates customs, 
costumes, religious observances, and etiquette, has the entire su- 
perintendence of the affair. At the proper time they notify the 
viceroy of each province that spring or winter, as the case may be, 
has come, and he accordingly assumes the summer or winter cap, 
without any regard to the state of the weather, and the people 
follow suit. 


“4 » 


TuearricaL.—The Tribune says, that Niblo’s Theatre holds 
more people, by at least eight hundred, than the world-renowned 
‘Academie de Musique of Paris—one of the largest opera-houses in 
Europe. Niblo’s will seat seventeen hundred persons, and hold 
twenty-five hundred, 


Curiosity.—A roll of papyrus, purchased from the sepulchral 
diggings about Luxor, turns out to contain some pleadings at the 
Greek bar. They are three centuries older than the Christian 

_@ra, and are said to be older than any known MSS. 


+ 


Re.ior or Barsarism.—The original Robespierre guillotine 
—the machine, framework, knife and basket—was sold at auc- 
tion, a few cays ago, in Paris, for fifty francs, and burned 
directly af rwards. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


At Natchez, since the middle of July, there have been two hun- 
dred and ten deaths from the prevailing epidemic. 

The centre of the population of the New England States is very 
near the city of Lawrence. 

Four companies of infantry have been ordered to establish mili- 
tary forts opposite El Paso. 

Five colts were killed by lightning on the farm of Mr. Brown, 
in the town of Owen, Illinois, lately. 

By a premature explosion of a blast in one of the limerock pits 
at Rockland, Maine, two men were fatally wounded. 

Samuel Milton, an old gentleman residing in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, fell from a ladder, and was instantly killed. 

Mr. Gore Green, son of Col. Green, of Winslow, Maine, was 
killed by a bull, lately. His body was terribly mutilated. 

John Ryan, a newsboy, 17, fell between the cars, and was 
instantly killed, lately, on Dedham train, near the toll-gate 
depot, Jamaica Plains. 

Hereafter the ‘price of admission to the Crystal Palace, on Sat- 
urday, will be twenty-five cents. This reduction is made for the 
benefit of the working classes. 

Two thousand dollars have been subscribed by deaf mutes, to- 
wards the erection of a monument to the late br. Gallaudet, at 
Hartford, Ct., on the grounds of the American Asylum. 

In Littleton, New Hampshire, John Smith got caught in a re- 
volving shaft at Wallace & Kimball’s sash and blind shop, and 
was so severely injured that he died a few days after. 

Rev. Ralph Emerson, D.D., after occupying the chair of Eccle- 
siastical History in Andover Seminary for twenty-four years, has 
resigned his place, which has not yet been filled. 

A saw and grist mill belonging teChapin & Collins, of Somers, 
C-., were destroyed by fire in that town, lately. Supposed to be 
set on fire. Loss from $3000 to $4000 ; insurance, $1000. 

When the admiral of the British fleet in Besika Bay heard of 
Ingraham’s gallantry in the Kosta affair, he manned all the yards, 
and the seamen gave nine hearty cheers, while the guns belched 
forth a royal salute. 

The Irish girl who discovered a skeleton in the cellar of a house 
in Leverett Street, three or four weeks ago, has never recovered 
from the fright received on that occasion, and is now in the 
Insane Asylum, in consequence. 

Bears have turned up near North Adams, and killed several 
sheep of Joseph Canada, of Stanford. One was ht in a trap, 
which, with a log, he carried forty rods, and then a part of 
his foot and made off. 

Advices from Baton Rouge to the 2st ult., report fifty-three 
deaths by yellow fever, breaking out ten 
In the parish of St. John the Baptist, eighty persons have fallen 
victims. In a family of twenty persons there were fifteen deaths. 

The lands occupied by the Hungarian exiles at New Buda, 
Towa, granted to them by President Fillmore, subject to the ap- 
proval of Congress, were recently about to be put up at public 
sale by the United States officers, as Congress had not taken ac- 
tion on the subject, but the exiles asked for delay until the next 
Congress could have time to act, and it has been allowed to them. 


Foreign Ftems. 


The cholera was progressing in England. 

There was an increased pressure in the money market. 

The harvest is good throughout Austria; the rice crop in Italy 
is magnificent. 

It is estimated that the armaments of the Porte up to the middle 
of August must have cost 120,000,000 piastres. 

The weather in England was — unfavorable for the harvest, 
in consequence of which breadstuffs at Mark Lane were firmer. 

Of the whole supply of animals, nearly 8000 per week, at the 
Liverpool cattie market, Ireiand contributes much the larger part. 

The accounts from the Sulina are as sad as ever. Vast quan- 
tities of corn are lying prepared for exportation, but the bar is, 
as before, almost impassable. 

Advices from St. George, Bermuda, of the 18th, state that the 
o_ fever was still we there, and had become very fatal. 

he governor of the island had fallen a victim to the disease. 


Dates from Turin of September 8th, state that some days since 
a number of re s, about fifty, it is said, were arrested by the 
gens d’: rms on the frontier in the neighborhood of Sarzana, under 


suspicious circumstances. 


The Turkish government had entered into a contract for the 
supply of 300,000 great coats, lined with leather, for the troops, 
and this was thought indicative of a further complication of the 
question, and consequently the probability of hostilities. 

A telegraphic despatch had been recéived from Berlin, with the 
news for which all Europe was waiting, viz:—That the Emperor 
of Russia had rejected the Turkish modifications of the note wh.ch 
he had accepted at the suggestion of the four powers. 


The corps of General Luders, which hitherto had been station- 
ary in Bessarable, crossed the Russian frontier into Moldavia on 
the 28th of August. On that day one regiment marched in, and 
two more followed on the 29th, and entered Braila. ‘Other troops 
are to follow. 

The Satellit learns that the reserve troops under Omar Pasha 

in to grow restive. These men, who have all served before, 
insist on being led against the Russians. The Turkish com- 
mander is unwilling to damp the ardor of his troops, but on the 
other hand he fears that their enthusiasm will degenerate into 
licentiousness if they are kept long in suspense. 

The Cronstadt Zeitung has advices of the 8th August from the 
Lower Danube. On the 28th one, and on the 29th two, Russian 
regiments arrived at Craila. After informing us that the Turkish 
army is “‘ mad for war,” the correspondent says: “If it comes to 
blows, the campaign could not last long. The Russ ans moved 
slowly but surely, and even those who are hostile to them do not 
doubt that their advance to Constantinople would be little more 
than a parade march.” 

By the council of war sitting at Milan, of sixty-four persons 
implicated in the insurrection of the 6th of Indouner. twenty were 
to death, two to in irons: in a fortress dur- 

ing twen y years; one to eighteen years’ confinement in irons, 
and so forth. Ali are held accountable for the costs and the re- 
paration of the damages occasioned by the revolt. The sentence 
was approved by Marshal Radetzky, who commuted a number of 


penalties. The empero. sub equently pardoned several of the 
culprits, and ordered that none of the capital sentences should 
executed. 


Sands of Bold. 


.++. The bashful virgin’s sidelong look of love.— Goldsmith. 
.-+. Alas! innocence is but a poor substitute for experience.— 


.++. To be proud and inaccessible is to be timid and weak.— 
Massillon. 


.... Ambition is the | a from which all growth of nobleness 
proceeds.—T7. D. English. 

..+. It is only necessary to give to each thing the time which 

.+.. Rash, fruitless war, from wanton glory waged, is onl 
splendid murder.— Thomson. 

..-. Conversation enriches the understanding, but solitude is 
the school of genius.— Gibbon. 

.-.. Many persons feel art; some understand it; but few both 
feel and understand it.— Hillard. 

+++. One «ates an author that’s all author ; fellows in foolscap 
uniform turned up with ink.— Byron. ; 

...+. In order to improve the mind, we ought less to learn than 
to contemplate.—Descartes. 

.... The face of Truth is not less fair and beautiful for all the 
counterfeit visors which have been put upen her.—Shaftsbury. 

.++. There are some kinds of men who cannot pass their time 
alone ; they are the flails of occupied people.—WM. de Bonald. 

..+. Affliction is the wholesome soil of virtue, where patience, 
honor, at calm fortitude, take root and strongly 
flourish.— Mallet. 


Joker's Budget. 


The poet whose feelings wee so “wrought up,” has been 
obliged to renew his stock. 

The young lady who was “filled with rapture” has been 
relieved by the use of the stomach pump. , 

A wag out west says that whiskey punch would be a great bless- 
ing to the human family if there was no to-morrow morning. 

A tailor in Broadway has a bill in his window like this : “ Want- 
ed, several thin coat makers.” This is a fine chance for spare 
tailors. 

When a steamboat aground in any of the western rivers, 
she waits until she gets the fever and ague, and then shakes her- 
self off. 

A young lady, intending to paint her cheeks with rouge, put 
all the paint on her nose, and did not discover her error until she 
was requested to sign “ the pledge !” 


A yo poet out west, in describing heaven, says: “It’s a 
world of bliss fenced in with girls.” ere’s the man that wont 
repent now. 


A Parisian robber, who was seized for stealing snuff out of a 
tobacconist’s shop, by way of excusing himself, exclaimed, that 
“he never heard of a law which forbade a man to take snuff.” 

A disappointed author, indulging in a vein of abuse against a 
successful rival, exclaimed, “He is, without exception, the most 
superficial, self-sufficient, ignorant, shallow creature that ever 
made any pretensions to literature.” “Gently, my dear sir,” 
interrupted a gentleman, “‘ you quite forget yourself.’ 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


VOLUMES IL, Il, Il, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., and IV. of the Picrorta, Draawtxe-Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with giit edges and back and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of @ 
series of books of between Four Ayp Five Uunprep Paczs Baca, and each 
Volume containing nearly Tuousanp Exeravines of Men, Manners, and 


_ current Events ail over the world; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 


*famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of fi: 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with ILLumiNeD TirLe-Pag@es AND INDExes of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant fromtispieces to the volumes 

Besides the many I)lustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Noveiettes, from the best American 


authors, with a current News Kecord of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to Keading Matter ard Jliustrations 


For sale at the Publication Office, by our W ho'esale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. Ove volume, 33 00; twe volumes, 
; three voiumes, $; 00, and four volumes * +069. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal written expressly for the paper. Ih politics, and on all sectarian 
q it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 


present the g P t of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPBB, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of GLeason’s PicToRiaL. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


3 ns 5 00 


One copy of the ene copy of Guzason’s Prcroriat 


wt 


$4 00 per annum, i J 
*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at POUR CENTS per single copy. 
F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
oF Sragers, Boston, Mass. 
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JAPANESE SCENES. 
Herewith we give a pic- 
ture representing Japanese 
fishermen engaged in their 
calling. Anything relating 
to this strange people is ex- 
ceedingly interesting—often- 
times exhibiting them as 
ed of a remarkabie 
of mechanical skill, 
and as often exposing them 
as being far behind the rest 
of the world in machinery 
and general improvement in 
civilization. While we write 
there lies open before us a 
Dutch work relating to this 
curious race. We copy from 
the book a royal edict, read- 
ing as «follows :—‘ Know 
you people, that you shall 
not suffer any of our Japan 
vessels to freight themselves - 
to any other foreign coun- 
try; or if any such dffend- 
ers stealing away be taken 
by you, kill them, only re- 
serve the commander, wi 
the ship and goods, till our 
tarther order: and after this 
our edict, whosoever of our 
subjects return from abroad, 
unish them with death. 
ake strict inquiry after all 
priests that are spreaders of 
the Christian faith. Who- 
soever apprehends one of 
these seducers shall have a 
hundred boats of silver ; and 
he that informs where he is 
shall also be rewarded. If 
any ships of ours coming in 
shall not obey these orders, 
call to your help some of our 
garrison at Omera. No 
merchandise shall be en- 
grossed to any one, but sold 
to many. None of our no- 
bles or soldiers shall deal 
with any strangers, but shall 
buy it at the second hand 
from the Japan merchants. 
The cargo, or bill of lading 
shall be showed to our offi- 
cers before they break bulk, 
or make sale of any parcel — = E 
thereof. The market price — as 
shall be settled upon all sorts 
of raw silk, and then pro- 
claimed in five cities before 
the vendition thereof.” A curiosity certainly. Below we give a 
representation of Congoxuma, tie first city where the Portuguese 
landed, and got footing in Japan, by the means of a Japan youth 
called Angier, who, fearing the cruelty of his persecutors, secured 
himself in a Japan cloister, where he made his escape to Malacca, 
whither he sailed in a merchant-man, commanded by the Portuguese, 
George Alvares, in 1547. The Jesuit, Francis Xaverius, coming 
acquainted with him there, he not long after went with him to 
Congoxuma, where being kindly entertained by Angier’s friends, 
he had an opportunity to plant the Roman religion. After this, 
the Portuguese made the city of Congoxuma their staple, for which 
it lay very convenient in the kingdom of Saxuma. The foresaid 
beacon, square on the top, with a turned ball, stands on a thick 


FISHING IN JAPAN. 


cedar pole, supported with two great pieces of timber, which on 
the top are fastened to the pole with great iron hooks ; a high lad- 
der, of which the rounds jet out beyond the sides, stands against, 
and leads up to it; below isa tm 4 emtbe and on the other side 
several houses built on the hanging of the mountain, only in some 
places the tops of the houses appear above the hills. This beacon, 
seamen can discover about seven leagues off at sea, because the 


rock on which it stands is of an excessive height. At the foot 


thereof, a little towards one side, is a fishers’ village, and before 
that, good ground to anchor in, close under the shore. A swift 
flowing river runs through the middle of Congoxuma, from a har- 
boring mountain, and runs into the Corean Somm, its current far 
more rapid than the great rivers of Europe. 


art ROMAN WOMEN, 

The features of the Ro- 
man women are generally 
regular, and thé shape of 
the face more inclined to the 

uare than to the oval. 

he hair, rich, black, and 
full, is braided and knotted 
ina becoming and pictur- 
esque fashion. The fore- 
head is low, broad, and firm, 
answering in its expression 
to the lowest part of the 
face, which ive and 
.compact. The €ye is large 
aud:finely set in the socket. 
The. teeth, arms, and: bust 
are fine; but the bands and 
feet, especially the latter, 
large ; and the whole frame 
somewhat sturdy and com- 
pact. The nose is large, 
and almost invariabl 
straight and aguiline. 
clever Scotch woman once 
remarked, in a mixéd party 
of Italians and English, 
that she and her country- 
men looked like restored 
busts, with the nosés too 
small. The upper lip is of- 
ten shaded with somethin 
more than the suspicion 
amoustache. What is most 
wanting in the Roman wo- 
men is an expression of soft- 
ness, delicacy, and refine- 
ment. As the men are like 
women, so the women are 
like men. The complexion 
is more like the rich rind of 
a ripe fruit than the transpa- 
rent veil of passing emo- 
tions which play and vanish 
like auroral gleams. The 
eyes shine with a fixed, ex- 
ternal light, like that of pol-. 
ished metal or glass, and do 
not darken with sensibility. 
The lips are firm and are 
nottremulous. I have often 
stopped to look at the nur- 
ses 4 were in attendance 
upon their young charges, 
in fine Je n the 
Pincian Hill. Their heads, 
never defaced with a bon- 
seemed made and dress- 
to go into a picture. 

The hair, of rich, lustrous 

black, ley in massive braids, and was gathered into a knot behind, 
picrced with a silver arrow. The complexion, of a glowing, gip- 
sy yellow—such as only Titian could paint— was in harmony 
with the gay boddice and streaming belt ribbon. The face, square 
in outlines and compact in constracture, wore the impressive ex- 
pression of a marble bust. But the large brown eyes were illumi- 
nated with a strange mixture of animal tenderness and animal 
fierceness—like those of a tigress fondling her cubs. Passion and 
peril lay slamberjng in their depths. It was a volcanic face, 
which, at a moment’s warning, might break out into explosions 
of love, hatred, jealousy, or revenge. Thus Semiramis might 
have looked, while yet ‘a shepherd’s daughter ; or Charlotte Cor- 
day, while dreaming in the woods of Normandy.—Hillard. 
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1. High Mountain, with e Beacon. 2. Fishermen’s Houses. 8. Holland Ambasssdors’ Junk. 4 Water Castle: 5. Stone Wall, with Iron Rails. 6. The Haven. 7. Gate of City Store-House. 8. Temple for Dead Bailes. 
Country Tributes. 10. Temple for the Forest Gods. 1. Great W: 12. 18. River. 14 Stately Temple. 15, Place of Execution. 16. High Mountain, four leagues from city. - 
VIEW OF CONGOXUMA, JAPAN. 


